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} l h re intent upon tting money with his 
f mind and body? 
but } due, to a great extent, 
t t ‘ ré lifference Fathers 
" | ‘ 1 to study and 
‘ n l as} i ; of their 
ir / pe and become dissatistied. They 
run t dangerous extremes, sometimes; and 
vet hel i 
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who one evil by destrovir ill the props 
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l t few words of advice 
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i r Greek, nor « ectl nol 

p ( ! ivarett nol ithletics, can 

ra r than ¢ nee th harm of that 

etu eusonablense wl h humble gods to the 

lu ind compels them to adore the lace below the last 
hel cade ! 


t parasitic plant called the love-vine found 


in certain forests on the branches of trees. Its tendrils 
ire pinkish-whit its leaflets whitish-yellow. Young 

rather tendril and throw it on a tree-branch be- 
neath the window of one they would woo. If their love 


is returned, the vine will flourish; if not, the tendril 
dies Why do not some of our local florists import this 
useful plant in vast quantities? As an article of com- 
merce 1t would prove a mine of wealth, once its singular 
virtue became known to the young men of Gotham. 

* , 

WHEN a man talks about WOMAN with enthusiasm, 
he is talking about the woman he loves. When he talks 
about her cynically, he is talking about the woman that 
won't love him. 

' * 

Mr. RicHARD CROKER, I observe, has begun to un- 
load already Like a careful mariner, who sees the 
storm approaching, he is getting rid of the incum- 
brances. He has sold Daily America, one of his two 
organs, to Mr. William Cauldwell, proprietor of the 
Me ‘curry, With whi h it is to be merged hereafter. 

. * * 

TALKING of Croker, Fred. Morgan, the art editor of 
this paper, has again selected the Boss of Tammany 
Hall as the subject of his caricature, Itis not quite 


Ss to say, the idea seems to be borrowed 


original; that 
from our sprightly neighbor, Judge, which, in a late 
number, represented the United States by a gross figure 
of our esteemed President Grover Cleveland. I need 
not describe it further, inasmuch as it was reproduced 
in the last number of ONCE A WEEK. But the artist's 
neat caricature has the great merit of superior fitness, 
and hits so near the exact truth that it is as apt to pro- 
duce a shiver as to provoke a laugh. “It is not pleasant 
to consider that the body of a Great Tiger sprawls all 
over our proud city, and has already gobbled up a good 
portion of the portly personality of old Father Knicker- 


bocker 
* 


* 

READERS of ONCE A WEEK, this unsightly spectacle 
is not spread before you as a contribution to partisan 
literature and caricature. ONCE A WEEK is not pub- 
lished in the interest of any party, or of any leader. It 
is free and independent, seldom interfering in the politi- 
cal controversies of the day. Its supporters are men 
and women of all shades of opinion; but who, never- 
theless, like to know the truth, whoever may be hurt in 
the telling. This caricature tells the simple truth. Our 
eat metropolis lies prostrate, helpless, under the fero- 
cious tiger. In other words, it is ring-ridden again, just 
as it was in the days of the mighty Tweed and his un- 
savory gang. One man rules. One man thrives, and 

others thrive, who are willing and able to do his 
ding But there is music in the air—the music of 
rebellion which is heard not only here, but in Brooklyn, 

New Jersey and in other places where rings and ring 
methods have long been predominant. It is a music 
which appalls the whole tribe of bosses, who are singing 
just now in a very low and humble key as compared 
with the bold fortissimo of the Tammany leader a few 
weeks ago This remarkable change is a good sign, 
howing that even bosses tremble when Public Opinion 
begins its grand chorus of reform, And Public Opin- 
ion is going to keep up that chorus to some purpose. 


x 
* 


ONE of the most significant indications of this is the 
voice of the Real Estate Exchange of our city, which 
represents among its members about eight hundred 

illion dollars And this important body accuses the 
fammany ring of checking our progress by meddling 
with the project of rapid transit, the great scheme upon 


which our future growth and prosperity must hinge. 





rhe Real Estate Exchange pledges itself to work for the 


overthrow of the rings and the bosses until the people 
of New York City can once more have a real voice in 
its government without asking the permission of ONE 
MAN. 


* . 
* 


LONG ago there were rumors in the air that the leader 
of Tammany had become deeply interested 1n real estate 
matters ({n attempt was made to get control of the 
Exchange for the ends of the Tammany tricksters. But 
it failed, and then the ugly claws of the Tiger were felt 
unpleasant! The first move was to start a rival ex- 
change The next move was to secure the Supreme 
Court patronage for the rival. The feat was accom- 
plished with ease, which would go to show that the 
indi iary is not altoge ther free from the Tammany col- 
lar now any more than it was in the days of Tweed. 
.* 

Can it be possible that this fact accounts, in some 

sure, for the sudden accumulation of wealth by cer- 
tain lucky leaders of the ‘‘great organization’’? I don’t 
know, but I would like to know, if the lucky leaders 


would only consent to tell. 


Now IL have a suggestion to make to the elk 
who have taken the contract to down Tamman 
not, in the first place, concentrate their energ 

ation of the secret sources of \ ilth ol 


uddenly and grandly by the people I have va 


ignated a the lucky leaders’’? There ares 
able lawve irrayed against Tammany in tl 
relorm movement. Surely they can contri 


way, even inde pende nt of the Le rislature, 
this interesting investigation may be prosecut 

fully 

THIS is really our own business,’ say the 
leaders. Well, that is precisely the point peopl 
like to see establishe:] other testimony than tl 
assurance of the ‘‘lucky leaders’’ themselves, w] 
now, are not hitting back worth a cent. It may t 
business of that important class called the tax] 


also. 


Far be it from me even to hint that part of t] 
den wealth belongs to the tuxpayers. But it ma 
been acquired in a way that concerns the taxpayers 


who are interested in seeing that the government of 


their city is in the hands of men entitled to publi 


fidence—of men who will not, and have not, abu the 


trust reposed in them; of men who will not, and 


not, employed political power for their own part lar 


enrichment in such a way as we understand has bei 

employed in the case of the rival real-estate exchang 

Leaders of the reform, anti-Tammany movement, 

think well over this su; 

some practical way of carrying it out. 
* % 





stion, and see if there | 


IsSEE the Herald has completely changed front a 
this ridiculous Hawaiian business. It was misl 
misdirected too long by Charles Nordhotf and Claus 
Spreckels. When, in its issue of the 10th inst., 
clares that ‘‘the sooner we let Hawaii alone, the 
it will be for both that and this country,”’ it uses almost 
the very words I employed long ago. The follo 
paragraphs from its article have a very ONCE A \ 
flavor: 


“Meddling can only lead to mischief and foment 
trouble. Notify the Hawaiians that the policy of this 


government will be no annexation, no protectorate 
no interference. Then let them alone. 

The Herald’s article would have been perfect 
had not spoiled it by stating that the President ‘‘went 
to the constitutional limit of executive power,’’ when 


he informed the Queen of Hawaii that he would restore 
her to her throne on certain conditions. There t 
Herald is wrong. The President exceeded his powers 
in that respect. But people will live to see the Herald 
acknowledge its error therein, also. 


VAILLANT, the French bomb-thrower, whose missile 
exploded in the Chamber of Deputies, December 9, last 
year, has been found guilty and sentenced to be guil- 
lotined. The world will be well rid of such a ruft 
whose wild talk about human rights, inequality of classes 
and bourgeois society has been only a cloak, perhaps 
deeper designs. The trial of the fellow develope d pe 
liarities in the French jury system that might be wort! 
adopting on this side of the Atlantic. M. Jugle, 
the jurors, falling sick, the Public Prosecuto~ asked tl 
court to substitute another juror, which was granted 
Whenever a juror falls sick here the trial has to fall 


too, no matter how far it may have proceeded. It has 


often struck me as nonsensical that the whole course 
justice must be paralyzed by such a mere accident as 
a juror’s unexpected illness, 
* 
. 
I pon’T like to see members of Congress revivil 


old-time bad habit of calling each other liars and t 
ening, as Mr, Tracey, of New York, did the other d 0 
“slap somebody's face.’’ There may be prov: 


sometimes to excuse a Congressman for branding me 
body as a liar. Amos Cummings was certainly sadly 
provoked I 
the naval investigations, but I would have prefe1 


> 


have seen him under better self-restraint. Bandying 


} 


by ex-Congressman Sypher in the mat 


words with an ex-carpet-bagger like Sypher is 1 lig 
nified for an ex-editor. Some time ago the papers re 


ported Amos as calling some person to accou for 
speaking disrespectfully of Boss Croker. Tha was 
neither dignified nor nice. When a public m: ike 
Amos does a thing like that, he subjects himself ne 
of two suspicions—either that he is light-headed 

eager to wear the collar of subserviency to th 88 
Everybody knows Amos is not light-headed. Tracey 
case, I admit, was different. To be called, even I 
entially, ‘‘cuckoo of the White House,’’ was an © ‘ens 
that ought to make the blood of a New York Ci SS 
man boil, and can only be wiped out with gore. 


* * 

Two excellent men have been nominated f 
gress to fill the seats left vacant by the election \sl 
bel P. Fitch as Comptroller, and Colonel Fel 
District-Attorney. The nominees are William | 
and Isidor Strauss. Brown is one of those stu) 
dependent men who don’t believe in wearing 
marked boss. He has opinions of his own, and ws 
how to impress them. When nearly every me! 
the New York delegation to the national con 
signed a protest against Cléveland’s nomination 
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pointblank to do so, and came out top of the 
nlike the puffed-up little entity, Bragg, who 
‘veland for the enemies he had made, Brown 
r boasted of his independence and cleverness. 
people of New York have not bad memories, 
vn will triumph when the day of election comes 
so will Strauss, who is in every way a first- 
fact, all the nominees in the districts 
men, so that whatever be the result of 


in. In 
re good 


est, the country will be safe. 


itest reprehensible sensation exploded is that 
by all the morning papers about a certain 
espectable young lady named Miss Barroweliff, 
is found unconscious at the foot of an embank- 
a lonely spot in Jersey City, on the evening of 
: 29. The injuries sustained by the unfortu- 
| were of such a serious nature as to deprive her 
ower of speech for nearly two weeks after the 
Hence the exact circumstances which brought 
t remained a mystery. But pending the revela- 
ich she alone could make, the highly imagina- 
vorters of the morning papers, with character- 
scrupulousness, vamped up sensational accounts 
iffauir, of a kind calculated to bring disgrace on 
umunity and to place Miss Barrowcliff in an ex- 
vy embarrassing, not to say compromising, light 
the public, On the strength of these misrepre- 
ms her supposed assailant became a very real 
in the public mind until Miss Barrowcliff, having 
utly recovered to make a statement, took the 
sut of the reporters’ sails by declaring that the 
vas purely the result of an accident: she hap- 
{ to miss her footing and was thrown over the em- 
ent. Her friends are righteously indignant at 
iblicity given to the unpleasant theories by which 
lice and the press sought to explain away the 
vy, and indeed too much blame can scarcely be 
n those who declared positively that there was 
>of an assault. Next time, it is to be hoped, 
il for the publie safety will not outrun the desire 
honest man should feel to shield, by every possi- 
eans, the threatened reputation of an innocent 
. especially when the-victim is lying unconscious 
ible to defend herself from malicious tongues, 
trouble. Berlin’s unemployed are 
and demanding employment from the govern- 
The efforts of the emperor and Caprivi to pass 
ico tax seemed doomed to failure, with the re- 
it the great German armament will be left with- 
us of support, The Socialist party is gradually 
igating democratic ideas antagonistic to the im- 
policy. Discontent is arising among the agri- 
il classes. The industrial situation is such that 
iny has accepted reciprocity arrangements with 
i that will still further increase the hostility of 
| proprietors, From these conditions, much more 
from any outside pressure, may proceed the long- 


itened European war, in which Germany will find 


enemy, France, more prosperous than ever before, 


th no domestic disturbance, except the anar- 
igitation which she seems in a fair way to check 
strong, mailed hand. 
ie official announcement of the engagement of 
rederick Gebhard, of New York, and Miss Louise 
is, of Baltimore, was given to the public on the 
st. The retirement from the large area of public- 


that he once occupied, followed by a definitive and 
y settling down to married life, is an event upon 


nsummation of which the many friends of this 
ar clubman will heartily congratulate him. There 
irge future before Mr, Gebhard, and his real ability 
ness for high position are undoubted. 

W. T. STEAD came all the way from England to 
to the people of Chicago that Chicago young men 
‘ad impure and riotous lives are as disreputable 
females of the same persuasion. The notorious 
tor of the Pall Mall Gazette promises to show up 
go and then come on here to New York. The 
ns naturally occur, What would this country 

ne had Stead not come? And what are the 
at home” doing in his absence ? 


E report is all over Europe by this 
that Archduke Otto, nephew of 
or Francis Joseph of Austria, at- 
d to kill himself recently because 
fe, Archduchess Marie Joseph of 
vy, threatened to complain to the 


rv of the bad treatment she was 
ing at the hands of her husband. 


ier tame report was given out at 


ile practicing with a pistol. 
ike will soon start incognito on a 
y tothe Orient, first to Egypt and 
o Palestine or India, This last 
‘nt is official. The rest of the 
s given on the authority of the 
Figaro, and what that journal does 
t of the authentic inside news of 
an courts must be kept under lock 
v. These alleged unhappy young 
were married in 1886, and the 
hess is now in her twenty-fifth 
the arehduke being twenty-nine. 
ning that the unhappiness exists, 
be admitted that the aged em 
Ss acquainted with sorrow in his 
As some slight consolation to 
owever, Archduchess Stéphanie, 
of the unfortunate Crown Prince Rudolph, has 
conseated to marry Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
der brother of Otto, and heir presumptive to 
perial crown, 
Ss proposed that Secretary Carlisle issue short- 
nds at a low rate of interest, directly to the 
n denominations not less than twenty dollars. 
ieved that mechanics, clerks, laborers and other 
s of small or moderate means would soon take up 
million-dollar loan of this kind, thus affording 
ite relief to the Treasury. The falling off an- 


eae EN OLR KY 
ne that Otto accidentally shot him- . A — 7 9 
The ; Ay = 
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ticipated in Treasury receipts f 
of tariff reauction, must be met 


ad that a popular loan would en 
7 


In CONnS¢e quence 
and it 


less opposition than a loan ft 


is believe 


om the 


ernment must raise money promptly to supply the 
deficit and to pay unpaid bills; if the people respond 
promptly to a popular loan they would be surprised 1 


see how quickly the temporary embarrassment of the 


Why not let the pe 
Let us try 


Government would be relieved 


ple be the ** this once? 


moneyed power 


POSTMASTER HESING will move out unless 
the Chicago post-office is made more safe. The build- 
ing, that originally cost three million dollars, is littl 
better than a ruin. Chicago is 
the sweet all round. The 
buildings caused a loss of a million 
great young city wiil be blamed for it, . 
The Anarchists are working amoug the hungry and 
semi-criminal unemployed, Smallpox averaged twenty 
new a day last week. Even the faro banks are 
not safe from the desperadoes. And, then, 
Editor Stead on top of it all. Poor Chicago! 


savs he 


the bitte t 


the World 3] i 


and the 


taking 


tte {te 
burning ot ull 
dollars, 


more or less 


cases 


there is 


THE Appellate Court of Illinois has rendered a deci- 
sion in the case of the American Preservers’ Company 
against Andrew D, Bishop that is of much importance 
to those having suits with that company. Bishop was 
sued by the company for non-fulfillment of 
and set up as a defense that the company is a trust and 
has no legal standing in the courts of Illinois. The Ap- 
pellate Court decides that the company is not an out- 
law, that it may sue and recover; if its conduct has 
been wrong, punishment may be found. There are 
probably fifty suits pending in which the defense will 
be the same as Bishop’s. 


contract, 


LAST week witnessed two State Senates in New Jer 


sey—one Democratic, the other Republican—in posses 
sion of the Senate Chamber. Governor Werts sided 
with the Demoerats, and an indignation meeting was 


held at Newark at which his impeachment was called 
for. The disyaite will probably be settled without blood- 
shed, but it seems to be a last desperate attempt of the 
rings and racetracks to hold on to their power, and there 
is no telling, as we go to press, what may be the out- 
cone, 

REV. PATRICK CORRIGAN, pastor of the Church of 
Our Lady of Grace, Hoboken, N.J., died at the pastoral 
residence, January 9, of pneumonia, The deceased cler- 
gyman had achieved national fame as a champion of 
the Faribault plan of uniting parochial and public 
schools. He was in his fifty-ninth year, more than 
thirty of which spent in the 


were service of the 


church. Ten thousand persons attended the funera 
on the 12th inst. 

THE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad begins the new 
year with very bright prospects, above reproach, suspi 


cion or innuendo against the high character which the 
very name stands for in financial and railroad 
Its traflic arrangements are perfect, and its treatment 
of the traveling public has always been characterized 
by liberality and courtesy. Besides deserving its good 
luck, the old reliable B. & O. provides for it and 
earns it. 


circles, 


IT appears from the Message on the Hawaiian ques- 
tion sent to Congress by the President last that 
the President still favors the restoration of the queen. 
Lorin A. Thurston, Hawaiian minister to the United 
States, says force will be met by foree, if the restoration 
is attempted. In the meantime, perhaps right away, 
Queen Liliuokalani proposes to sue the United States 


for damages, 


week 


Two Americans, Harden and Glover, were sentenced 
at Berlin, January 12, to two and a half and one year’s 
imprisonment, respectively, for stealing a large quan- 
tity of gold and precious stones from Berlin jewelers. 
The Crown prosecutors spoke of them as members of a 
dangerous international gang of thieves. 

THE gloomy condition of Italy and the outbreak in 
Sicily are causing uneasiness in European diplomatic 
circles, The country seems to be on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. The king is reported to have recently deposited 
his private fortune of ten million dollars in a London 
bank. 
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A COMMISSION is studying the Sicilian 
agrarian situation, and will recommend a 
modification of the contracts between land- 
owners and peasants. The Italian Chamber 
of Deputies will sanction the finding of the 
commissioners. The Finance Minister and 
Premier Crispi seem disposed to afford t 
peasants the use of the uncultivated 
of Sicily. 

THE Hawaiian affair is the worst mixed- 
up “big nothing” in American history. 


lands 


ankers, bhe Gov- 


Dr. Davip WILSON was at one tin imong the \ 
ing physicians of O H vned rug st n ¢ 
( fit l) that hie 4 pt t ve ‘ i \ i 1 
Satan told him to ¢ He then re 
life of a recluse until Janua \ l ed | 
residence near Rolins l H " 
thousand acres of land in Rolinson a Law ( 
ties, Lilinois 

\ PLOT has been discovered i t the fe of 1 
czar The discovery ade throu st ire 
Nihilist circulars forwarded by postal ofticia n Pra Ria 
and Rudinik in Russian Polat The « irs were t 
by the students revolutionary Ihe t otl 
Ciais have been arrested ind many other pers 
promised have fled to escape a 

RoscOE PARKER, color sixteen years old, was 
lynched by a mob in Adams County, Ohio, on the 12th 
inst., for the murder of an aged couple, Mr. Rhime and 
wile th whom he worked The victim protested lis 
Innocence, and refused to pray; but then trung him 
up alter three attempts, and t n rmddlte the body with 

GREAT BRITAIN is in communicatior th this coun 
try with a view to co-operating in the destructiar f 
derelicts in the Atlanti The British Foreign Office 
and Board of Trade are both attendit to the matter 


suvs Mr. Gladstone, 


IT is reported that Budd Doble, who was married to 





Miss MacDonald at Chicago on the 11th inst., was the 
successful rival of a millionaire leather merchant of 
Boston. Well, Mr Doble must have some money Dy 
this time himself, 

WoRLD's Fair exhibitors who lost money by the 
recent burning in Chicago have no means of obtaming 
damages except by ¢ é onal leg atior shail we 
do the handsome thing or is the country too pinched 
for money? 

THE United Mines Company has been incorporated 
in Colorado with five n n dollars capital stock. The 
base of its operations \ | be at Creede, where it own 
several valuable properties 

By the collapse of a flimsy fe brid over Newtown 
Creek, Long Island, January 12, one hundred persor 
were thrown into the water, of Whom nine are mot ed 
as dead, 

ROBERT LIVINGSTON CUTTING, SR., a prominent Ne 


York broker, clubman and society ! oppe ae 
apoplexy in a Broadway cable car on the 13th it 

EMILE GABORIAU'S DETECTIVE STORY 

THE second installment of ** Monsi« Lecog” will be 
mailed to all regular bscribers with \ XI1., No. 16 
of ONCE A WEEK We shall do our best to supply the 
first installment of this curiou iscinatir nial tive 
to new subscribers; | he ONCE A WEEK subscription 
list has taken such an unexpected I ip forward that 
those who do not subseribe at once may miss the first 
installment. The large extra edition of the latter is 
being rapidly exhausted, and it has been found advisa- 
ble to issue a much greater edition of the secone than 
our subscription list at present ca Is 


for 

Monsieur Lecog ” is 
It isthe work of a 
masters of modern 


keener faculty 


It must be borne in mind that 


not a conventional detective story. 
the greatest 


master hand—one of 


fiction; a writer who has, perhaps, a 

than any of them for penetrating into the motives 
causes and workings of that great organized system of 
crime that is the product of modern conditions. The 


s so enter 


instructive, as well 


work as a whole is so 
taining, that we trust none of our patrons will miss any 
of the installments. 

CENTURY END 


to the a 


NINETEENTH 


answetl 


WHEN DOES THE 

TO THE subscriber whose 
query is first received at this office on or after February 1 
year’s 


orrect ove 


we will give a leather medal and one subscription 


free to ONCE A WEEK. Answers received before Febru 
ary 1 will not be taken into account We make this 
rule in order to give to all our subseribers an equal ad 
vantage. This announcement must be cut out and 


inclosed with each answer, 
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Most } e were surprised the other day when the woe ce 
f ible anncunced the death of Mrs. Thackeray, widow a 
fi f W im Makepeace Thackeray, the great English y 
| novelist The general impression was thi he 7 . .) 
og? had { years ago. It turns out that for 
| ! ‘ the inmate of a private lunat 
hi j | e called Aden Lodge, Leigh, England 
t, 1 4 It eally does | as if the present egisiature of 
17%. | 2 > 
iB) this State ht abolish the New York City Board of 
| P, é cm missioners The ymnily sens! é vay is to 
“4 | n ead t the p e, and that head subject to 
ig ; , 
4 Ss I state m i ire feel nurt t 
ae I ( veland ¢ Ss not consu vith then 
vey ibe t Ss itors H and Murphy f the 
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g FUNERAL OF ADOLPH SANGER AT THE TEMPLE EMANU-EL. 
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Pay: T's a A pr ent r of the Jewish faith, su as the late Adolph S r was, deserves more than the passing notice we gave it in our last number. Therefore we give 4 
i ‘ : e sce ut s funeral, which took place the Temple Emanu-El, on Fifth Avenue We also publish his likeness, taken from one of the very latest photographs 
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{ 7 Ber ia myn f 
fc ae bd aS 
la 4 wB. AMONG the most interesting features 
of life in Persia are the New Year 
ns, and the elaborate etiquette which guides the 
hange of social courtesies in that country. The 
r n, and some of the laws, have changed from 
time to time in Persia, but the rigidity of its social 
, eems to have undergone no perceptible change 
sinc. the time of Darius. 
r space allows us to give only a few of the chief 
jetails in this remarkable system. The 
s| consideration in the matter of visit- 
ng in that country is rank. A cat may 
ma king, and almost any one may 
iis respects to a Persian, but the way 
received depends wholly on his rank. 
Merit has nothing to do with it, 
ie various shades of deportment to 
be manifested on a visit between two gen- 
tlemen in Persia are so numerous and mi- 
nute that we can only suggest the range of 
; possibilities by describing a visit be- 
tween gentlemen of the upper class and 
( proximate rank. The one who is to 
the visit sends a note inquiring 
whether a call will be acceptable at such 
y and hour; or he sends a verbal mes- 
by his moonechee, or secretary; the 





BuL 

reply will be in corresponding style, 
either written or verbal. Under no cir- 
cumstances can one pay a visit without 


prior notice of at least several hours, ex- 
cept in the case of very intimate friends. 
In two or three of the larger cities one 
I now go in his carriage, attended by 
outriders, But the usual custom is still 
to go on horseback, with a cortege of 
mounted attendants. The giliadér, or 
equerry, leads the van, and the party 
thread their way solemnly through the 
streets and bazaars, knocking over a few 
dogs and beggars on the way. On ap- 
proaching the mansion of the host a fer- 
auch gallops ahead to give notice, and 
meets a mounted servant watching for the 
iest: he, in turn, immediately urges his 
iorse, ventre a terre, for the house, where he announces 
that the visitor is at hand. 

On dismounting at the small entrance to the grounds, 








which gives no hint of the sumptuousness within, the 
guest is met by several liveried attendants, who at once 
precede him with the utmost respect, and leading him 
through spacious gardens and courts, escort him to the 
reception-room, where the master of the house awaits 
hin {nd now occurs a remarkable exhibition of cal- 


culation and finesse. If the guest is of equal or superior 
rank, the host runs forward to the very door, and even 
into the vestibule, with such anxious eagerness as al- 
st to tumble over himself, and escorts the visitor to 
is seat. But if the latter be of inferior rank, then, ac- 
cording to the degree of inferiority, he awaits him in 
the middle of the room, or standing a few feet from his 
seat, or simply standing there, and, perhaps, merely 


BOWL OF A PERSIAN PIPE WITH STEM REMOVED. 
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greeting him without even rising from his seat. To 
award to the guest a jot more than socially belongs 
to him is to lower one’s self irretrievably, for the man 
who undervalues his position in Persia will never re 
cover from the effects of his mistaken modesty. If, on 
the other hand, the host fails to allow the visitor all the 
deference that belongs to him, he renders himself liable 
to profound affronts. The visitor, likewise, who hap 
pens to assume more than his rank allows will be 
promptly made to remember his actual position. 

For example, a visitor once inadvertently accepted a 
pipe offered him by the attendant before the master of 
the ‘house, who was of higher rank. The latter imme- 
diately growled to the attendant, ‘‘Take the pipe from 
that son of a burned father; wash it in five waters, and 
relight it before you offer it to me!”’ 

On another occasion, at a state dinner given by one 
of the European envoys, at Teheran, two high Persian 
gentlemen left the table in the utmost indignation be 
cause assigned to the wrong places, and they could not 
be induced to return. The mustofee ul mamolik, or 
great prime minister of the present reign, told me that 





SCENE IN A TURKISH CAFE, 


he had not smoked for thirty years because one of slight- 
ly inferior rank had, on a certain occasion, taken the 
pipe before himself. To avoid the possibility of the 
recurrence of such an affront, he abandoned tobacco. 

The end of the room furthest from the entrance is 
the place of honor. The sofa, rug, or chairs, as the case 
may be, which are to be occupied by host and guest, are 
equidistant from the door, if both gentlemen are of equal 
rank, and the corner is the choice place of the two. On 
arriving there a friendly, but almost farcical, contest oc- 
curs as to which shall occupy that seat. After being 
seated, they look toward each other, with the right 
hand on the heart, and bow profoundly. Honeyed com- 
pliments are then exchanged, it being customary for 
the host to reply, when questioned as to his health: ‘‘I 
have been feeling somewhat poorly; but, God be praised ! 
since you have honored my humble roof by your pres- 
ence, my indisposition has entirely passed away.”’ 

It should be stated that after saluting the host, the 
guest bows in turn to any visitors or members of the 
family who may be present, graduating the order and 
character of his bow to the position in which they are 
seated, which infallibly shows their rank. No further 
introduction is required. 

Refreshments follow, and form a very a 
item in the etiquette of a Persian visit.. Every Persian 
household of the middle and upper classes has a pish- 
ketmét, whose sole duty it is to have charge of the pipes 
and the preparation and presentation of the refresh- 
ments. fe has several assistants. Everything is 
served with due order and deliberation, time not be- 
ing an element worth considering in Persia. Such a 
visit, out of respect to all concerned, cannot well be 
less than an hour, lasting generally from one to two 
hours and a half. 

If it be the warm season, some form of sherbet, or 
an agreeable drink made of limes’ and called tourchee, 
is first served. During the cool months tea well sweet- 
ened, but without milk, is served instead, in small 
glasses. Then follow pipes; then tea again; then 
pipes, and finally coffee, d la Turque. The serving 
of the latter, which is done by audible order of the 
host, is a signal that the limit of the visit has been 
reached, and the guest requests permission to leave, 
The host accompanies him to the exact spot where he 
received him, and not a step further. 

The etiquette for offering the refreshments is of the 
most precise character. The slightest error would be 
an unpardonable affront, and one must also have very 
good reasons for declining any of the refreshments. The 
best way, if one cannot endure so much tea, coffee and 
tobacco, is to appear to make a pretense of partaking of 
them. 

On entering the room, the pishketmét and his assist- 
ants must leave their shoes at the door, and retire back- 
ward after serving the refreshments. He and his assist- 
ants must be equal in number to the number of gentle- 
men present who are of equal rank. Each bears a cup 
or pipe in his hand; they advance with equal steps and 
present host and guest, when of equal rank, with cup 
or pipe at the same identical instant. But if there be 
one present decidedly superior in rank to all the others, 
then he is served distinctly first; and in such a case 
only one pipe is generally brought, which is offered to 
him. He makes a pretense of offering it, in turn, to the 
other gentlemen, but is very careful to have the first 
smoke himself. They also, if they know what is good 
for them, are quite careful not to accept the offer. 
After taking a few whiffs, he then passes the pipe to 





wccording 


the next in rank, and it goes round, always 
to rank 

In Persia the pipe i 
by the Turks narghiléh 


invariably the water-pipe, called 
but by the Persians kalidn The 


tobacco used is of a species ¢ alled tumbék, which grows 





only in Persia. It has a flavor faintly suggesting sandal 
wood, and if smoked in the natural state causes vertigo 
It is necessary, therefore, to soak it like a sponge ind 
draw the smoke through water, which has the effect of 
softening it. But wet tobacco lights with difficulty, 
and is soon extinguished Hence, a live coal must be 
placed on the tumbi that is, of charcoal made from 
the hard wood of the root of the gr ipevine lo clean 


and light a kalia@n is no small task, and. in a large 
household, almost the entire time of one man is devoted 
to looking after the pipes 


The Persians, although Mohammedans, are d nd 
ants of the fire-worshipers; and thus they still retain the 
New Year of the latter, which comes at the spring sol 


stice, in March. This is the great occasion of the vear 
for universal exchange of visits, which are then made 
with somewhat less formality and more brevity than 
at other times. Every one of high and 
low degree, of both sexes, puts on a new 
suit of clothes, and the reception-room of 
every house is spread with numerous dishes 
piled with cakes and confectionery, which 
are arranged sometimes on tables, but 
generally on the floor. The visitor is ex 
ected to taste them in order that he may 
Snete the New Year with a pleasant flavor 
in his mouth. The festival continues ten 


days, thus giving all an opportunity to 


make and return calls 

The Shah celebrates the first day of the 
New Year with a great and unique cere 
mony, such as has been annually prac 
ticed in Persia for thousands of years. 
Only very few Europeans have been ad- 
mitted to see it. Shortly before the as- 
trologers announce that the sun is about 
to cross the line, the high dignitaries of 
the government, arrayed in their magnifi 
cent court costumes, arrange themselves, 
according to rank, in the superb audience 
chamber of the palac t All stand exce pt 
the great mollahs, or priests The Shah 
in-Shah, with stately step, proceeds up the 
hall between the double row of high 
grandees and seats himself, Persian fas! 
ion, before the famous peacock-throne, on 


a rug embroidered with pearls 

Without going into all the details of 
the ceremony, it may be said that the 
highest member of the present dynasty 
below the Shah distributes gold coins to 
all present, in order to begin the New 
Year with money in hand. The Shah 
then burns incense in a brazier. When the 
gers announce that the sun has crossed the line, he 
takes up a splendid Koran, presses it to his lips and 
forehead, and fervently exclaims: Mambarék baw- 
shée!’’ (May it be propitious to you). A mollah then 
chants a noble invocation to the Deity. All the person- 
ages present then advance, according to rank, kneel 
before the sovereign and receive a handful of gold coin 
from salvers loaded with coin, which are placed between 
salvers containing the fruits of earth and water. 

After this impressive ceremony his majesty receives 
the diplomatic corps, who present themselves with 
great state. The ceremonies of the day close with a 
royal audience given to the people in a beautiful pavil- 
ion in the grounds of the palace. Seated ona throne 
mounted on marble figures, facing a vast courtyard 
and om the sovereign sees his people thronging before 
him between lines of royal guards, and listens to a con- 
gratulatory ode recited by one of the official bards of 


astrolo- 
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the realm. A prominent dignitary then presents the 
congratulations and aspirations of the people, and the 
Shah, in a few pleasant words, expresses the royal con 
tent with his subjects and his hopes for the welfare of 


the ancient realm Altogether, the ceremonials of the 


New Year in Persia are unsurpassed in any other coun- 
try for significance and impressiveness, 
wre directly, by means of their 


The Turks, coming m 
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Y ! ts, f f condition of 1 to the 
racts f the civilization of the races they ence tered 
tward march, have in t I ( tem 
of the uston of tl Persians and Byzantine 
( t tl t ist of their and 
I ! f sincerit nd plicity f also less 
in conversation, than either | anti wv Per- 
rhe re | f the Turkish 1 man 18 
‘ i furnished thadivan reaching entirely across 
t} upper end of the roon ind netime part of the 
vay down the id There is no nonsense about a 
Purl i divan It meant for u and wear and tear, 
t for solid mnifort nd not in the least for show, like 
f the flutfy and trumpery articles we make and 
livans in America Several thick miattresse ire 
laid to the height of twenty-tive to thirty inches from 
t floor, on a platform which is from three and a half 
t ir feet wide Soft but durable rugs are spread 
over the top 1 ample cushions tlank the entire struct- 
ure, Which are hard enough to yield substantial support 
to the back One ma leep on the divan, may sit there 
with his feet under him, and his books and writing 
i ut him, and fact, live there raised above the cold 
drafts on the floor in winter, and er ying the cool 

breezes from the open windows in summer 
Che visitor calling on a Turkish gentleman, whether 
for business or pleasure, may occupy the divan with 
him, if so entitled by rank; otherwise, he occupies a 


stool, or stands at some spot between the divan and the 
door, whose exact distance from either is carefully de- 
fined by custom, but may be modified by the mood or 
whim of the big man who sits in the corner of the divan. 

The Turks smoke the narghiléh somewhat, but the 
distinctly national method of smoking is with the tehi- 
book, or pipe, made of red baked clay, and with a stem 
five to seven feet long. The bowl of the pipe rests on a 
sinall brass disk, called a tapsee, and bright as a dollar 
fresh from the mint, The attendant, called a teibook- 
gee, measures the distance with his eye, so as to place the 
brass disk and the pipe-bowl on the floor at such a point 
that when he drops on his knee and turns the stem to 
the visitor, the amber mouthpiece reaches exactly to his 
lips; this is a matter of practice, and is considered high- 
ly essential When the guest is seated, the host and any 
other guests who may be present, bow to him, and say: 


Sabahiniz hairolal or, tksham sherifler hairolah,”’ 
according to the time of day, if he is of the same town, 
and Hash geldiin efah geldin,” if he is from a dis- 
tance The guest returns the salutation to each, in- 
dividually. The conversation is dignified, but some- 

hat heavy and commonplace, the genuine Turk being 
more a man of action than of word In a Persian man- 
sion, on the other hand, conversation is sprightly and 
spiced with anecdotes, wittici casional laughter, 


and frequent quotations from the poets 
lea does not appear with the refreshments served at 


a Turkish t, but only coffe The rank of the guest 





i irly indicated by the order given for serving the 
cotter if of high nk, the host cries, ‘‘AKavéh smarlé ;’’ 
but if he be of low d e the order is, “‘Aavéh getir.”’ 
But if the guest outranks the host, then he gives the 
direction On hearin th order the kavedgee, or 
cotfee-server, pre nts himself at the foot of the apart- 
ment, bearin in front of him on which are 
little coffee pots tiny cup The other attendants 
cluster around h wh taking a « and, with meas- 





ured step, slowly march up to the divan The cups are 








placed in holders, called zar/fs, of id or brass, 
often elegantly wrought times of oO} filagree 
and set with gems The bottom of the f is concave, 
and the attendant is thus able to hold the rf in such 
timanner that the guest may take it without ‘touch ng 
the fingers of the attendant 
After the coffee, the guest asks permission to retire, 
and the host replies, according to the rank of the guest, 
Devlet tkbatile] with the fortune of a prince); or, 
tacdet ileh with prosperit or seghlig tileh’’ (with 
health He then rises and escorts the st to such a 


point as he is entitled, according to his 1 < 

When Persian or Turkish ladies exchange visits—of 

urse they visit only their own sex—the ceremonial and 
compliments differ little from those already described 
among gentlemen But to the refreshments of the lat- 
ter, including pipes, are added ample supplies of fruits, 
pastry and confectionery, with which the guest is con- 
stantly plied, hesitation to stuff to the last point of re- 
pletion being considered as implying lack of cordiality. 

rhe Turks, unlike the Persians, date their New Year 


from the Hegira \s they divide the year by lunar 
months, the arrival of that festival varies slightly each 
year At Teheran, the Shah of Persia has a pleasant 
custom of sending ten servants in royal livery to each 


levation, when the Christian New Year arrives, each 
bearing on his head a large basket of confectionery. 
hese baskets are laid on the pavement in the courtyard 
of the ministerial residence, where they remain until 
sunset, Thus, every New Year's Day at the United 
States Legation, the odd sight might be seen of several 
bushels of candy laid before the door At the end of 
the day, the contents are distributed among the vari- 
ous members and households of the legation Fortu- 
nately, several physicians live within call, and no 
results have ever been reported, 


Teacher Compare the word pure 

Diek Hick Positive, pure; comparative, purer; 
1p \ W hatshisname'’s bakin powder 

Maud L hope there won't be a legacy tax! Poor 
\ Jan ims \ ry ow 

Mabel (looking at the Herald N l fancy the tax 
w eon ‘cor ite Invest nt 

Maud ‘WwW tha invhow 

Mabel (w studied Latin roots It's t yh! 

l you knov e kind of waistcoats, | fancy 
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OT long ago, while he was playing 
here in Becket, ‘Henry the 
x Kighth and several other of his 
ie) fe most emphatic London successes, Mr. 
OK Henry Irving asked me to dine with him 
‘ 

at Delmonico’s, on a certain Sunday even- 
ing in latter November. I accepted with sincerest pleas- 
ure, and believed that, this time,the entertainment would 
be asmall one. I say ‘‘this time,’ for Mr. Irving has 
repeatedly paid me the honor of making me his guest, 
both here and in London, and whenever he has done SO, 
the gathering has been large and the feast princely. In 
London, he often gives his banquets where the famous 
old ‘‘Beefsteak Club’’ once stood, within an edifice whose 
chambers have now been made to connect, by mazy and 
dusky and delightful passages, with the rear of the 
Lyceum Theatre. If one chances, as in my case, to be 
an American, he is sure of meeting at least four or five 
compatriots at these brilliant repasts. The viands are 
faultless, the wines super-excellent, the profusion, the 

distinction, the tone, is unsurpassable, 

It was all quite the same, I found, at our own Del- 
monico’s, ‘the other evening.’’ Instead of the modest 
little coterie for which I had, somehow, prepared myself, 
the company numbered five-and-twenty men, and for 
luxury and splendor the dinner could not have been 
easily rivaled. There would lurk a taint of vulgar be- 
trayal in my record of what costly vintages were poured 
into our glasses, and what special idealizations in the 
way of food tempted our palates. But one sat, never- 
theless, at the immense circular board in Delmonico’s 
well-known ‘‘red room,’’ and wondered to himself if 
more delicious cheer had ever emanated from his 
kitchen and his wine-vaults. 

Mr. Irving, placid and exquisitely courteous as always, 
chose to dispense with ‘‘speeches,’’ when the time came 
for the coffee and cigars. But, in a gentle and charm- 
ingly urbane way, he spoke across the table, to ‘‘Mark 
Twain,” of a certain witty story which that celebrated 
humorist had once told him, and presently, while he 
still remained seated, the author of ‘‘Innocents Abroad’”’ 
pierced us with laughter. Then others told tales, and 
the perfume of the flowers became scandalously dead- 
ened by aromas from the costliest of cigars. After 
a while the guests vacated their seats, interchanging 
them. Mr. Howells was there, and Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, and General Horace Porter, and Mr. Gilder, and 
Mr. Laurence Hutton, and the new celebrity, young Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, and many another big-brained 
and companionable guest. 

While Romanée Conti of choicest flavor was criimn- 
soning the glasses at our elbows, a man leaned toward 
me and said: ‘‘Isn't this just like Irving? He’s forever 
entertaining in this lavish way. He’s the most gener- 
ous Englishman I've ever met.”’ 

The compliment was surely no less lordly than in- 
clusive. For my own part, I could not refrain from 
indorsing it, though I have certain lively remembrances 
of very gracious English hospitality. But generosity 
and geniality make, I think, a singular note of sweet- 
ness in Henry Irving’s character. Singular seems this 
note, because one who watches him on the stage in his 
roles which have most astonished and enthralled—roles 





like those of Vathias, in ‘‘The Bells,”’ or like the 
personation in *‘The Lyons Mail,’’ or like ‘Ls 
Eleventh would scarcely believe that any act } 
could so terribly and potently vivify for us th 
gloomy and grewsome phases of human expe 
could wreathe the face we have felt to be so sat 


austere and even sinister, in smiles of the riche ind 
merriest good-humor. Yet this capacity of ch is 
true of Mr. Irving, and to meet him ‘‘off the y 

is to meet a polished English gentleman of the s« hat 





one would call charmingly affable and engaging, « 
he were not known to be the great actor that he i 

A great actor he unquestionably is, though a st 
ly unequal one. Iam not, in this brief paper, p1 
ing to ‘‘criticise’’ him, nor do I hold myself at a 
able of such office, under any literary conditions 
it seems to me irrefutable that his poignant and 
did intellectuality separate him from every living «artist 
of his time. Others may be more felicitous, graceful, 
adroit, winsome. but none can tell us of the soul as Irvin 
can. Few will deny, for example, that there have been 
Hamlets comelier and statelier than his. But in the 


scenes between Hamlet and the Ghost, in the utterance 
of ‘‘Oh, my prophetic soul! mine uncle!” Irving ayppalls 
us with his peerless naturalism. He literally sees a 
specter here, just as in the ‘Bells’ he literally co) 

mits a murder. There is no compromise between what 


one calls art and what one calls fact. He makes art 
fact, and fact art. In one case it is actual horror of the 
supernatural; in the other case it is actual perpetration 
of crime, even though the hideous deed is rehearsed be- 
fore the audience rather than perpetrated. 

At the recent dinner of which I have spoken, M 
Irving had some interesting things to say about Tenny 
son, while a small group surrounded him, of which } 
chanced to be a lucky member. As we all know, he 
was an intimate friend of the great dead poet, and often 
visited him at Haselmere. Tennyson, with all his 
genius, we learned, was not an adroit playwright, and 
needed a practical assistant and mentor. He constantly 
forgot the use of dramatic effect, and was too prone to 
smother it in his beautiful and noble language. A little 
while before he died he asked when Irving would pro- 
duce his ‘‘Becket’’ in London. They answered him that 
the play would most probably appear in May. ‘'May? 
he murmured, ‘I shall not live solong! Ah! they did 
not do me justice with my ‘Promise of May’ ”’ (a d i, 
it will be remembered, which had signally failed a few 
years before), ‘‘but Irving, Iam sure, will do me jus- 
tice!’’ After a slight pause the speaker added, with 
one of his grave, captivating smiles: “‘I liked that; | 
liked that! 

And well he may have treasured so rich a confidence 
in his great abilities, both as actor and stage-manager, 
from the one master English-w riting poet of the cen- 
tury. How amply Irving, by his production of “Becket,” 
has justified this confidence we have lately been per- 
mitted, in our own metropolis, to observe. I would add 
that, in speaking of Tennyson’s well-known gruffness 
and bluntness of manner, Irving meditatively and fond- 
ly said: ‘‘He was a grand creature; he was a great 
Newfoundland dog—with a soul! And such a splendid 
soul!’’... What could have been more expressive 
and forceful? 





— 
Cholly—‘'I'm getting too old to be interfered with, 
and I gave them to understand it.”’ 
Algie ‘Have a wow with the Gov’nor?”’ 
Cholly No; nurse wanted to spank me, and I 


webelled.”’ 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF MISS JOHANNA TO COLONEL CHIKO AT CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 


THE recent arrival in New York of Miss Johanna, 
the chimpanzee, from Lisbon, and her introduction to 
Col. Chiko, of Central Park, caused as much excitement 
in some quarters as if she had been a foreign princess, 
surrounded by all the pomp and circumstance of roy- 
alty 

The two queer brutes now occupy adjoining cages in 
Central Park. Chiko is much superior in size and 
strength to Johanna, and some fears are entertained 
for the lady ‘s safety. if, in the event of domestic bicker- 
ings, her future lord and master shows his wicked tem- 
per by employing drastic measures toward his spouse. 


The first meeting of the chimpanzees was not r 
acterized with much ceremony. As soon as J: 
was released from her box, and admitted to tl B 
adjoining Chiko’s, the two rushed together and 1 ‘d 
heads in the friendliest fashion between the bars ie 


at the same time muttering strange sounds, 
doubtless meant courteous inquiries for each 
health, in the best chimpanzeese. 

Our illustration presents a suggestive view « 
worthy couple. Chiko seems to be administe! 
lecture, while Johanna crouches in abject sub1 
to her lord. 
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HOROUGHLY capable, distin- 

guished men, it will be found, 
usually have thoroughly capable 
and remarkable parents; although 
s not follow that such parents invariably have 


it 
di vuished sons. In the case of Thomas Edison, 
b conditions were fulfilled. His mother was a 
Can dian, a very intelligent woman, and very com- 
1) school - teacher; a great favorite with her 
pu His father was Samuel Edison, a plain, sim- 
p isiness man, born in Nova Scotia, but of Ameri- 
can parentage, and old Dutch stock. He was, in some 
respects, more remarkable than his first wife, who 
w the mother of our great inventor, Thomas Alva 
Edison, the creator of the incandescent electric light, 
th honograph, the kinetograph and in- 
} rable other electrical improvements. 

me years ago, when I was at the 
la itory of Thomas Edison, in Orange, 
N,.J., Lsaw an elderly, or, rather, a middle- 


looking man of tall figure, strong, 
sturdy frame, with whitish beard and mus- 


taclie closely covering the lower face and 
lips; alarge, well-developed head, and an 
expression of mingled strength, self-reli- 
a and fun beaming quietly from his 
countenance. A latent smile seemed to 
make itself felt through his close-cropped 
mustache and whiskers, and radiated from 


the humorous wrinkles around the corners 
of his eyes. His height, size and general 
mien were striking. Yet, he was so simply 
dressed, and his appearance was so quiet, so 
u trusive, that one might easily have 
passed him by with the idea that he was a 


good-natured countryman, who had some- 
how wandered into the laboratory without 
having any special business or any particu- 
lar right to be there. 


We were standing in the general pas- 
sageway, by the great reception-room and 
library. Yet, even to that passageway, few 
persons could be admitted; for the rules 
which controlled access to the laboratory 
were far more strict than those which gov- 
ern approach to the President of the United 
States. While I was looking at the stalwart 
“stranger;’’ as he seemed to be, Thomas 
Edison, with whom I had been talking a 
moment before, advanced and said: ‘‘La- 
throp, this is my father!” 

he sedate, half-rustic gentleman at 
once held out his hand, greeting me cor- 
dially; though he did not know me from 
any other of the sons of Adam. 

Never was there a more complete re- 
versal of a situation. The seeming ‘‘stran- 
ger’ whom I had been observing was the 
father of the great inventor; the man with- 
out whom no Thomas Edison, and no Edi- 
son Laboratory, could have existed; while 
I, who was on friendliest terms in the place, 
and had been wondering who this man 
night be, had suddenly become the real 
stranger, and felt almost like an interloper. 

Samuel Edison was as simple and sterling in char- 
acter as in his manners. He was born in Nova Scotia, 
August 7, 1808. His ancestors were Dutch millers on 
the Zuyder Zee, in Holland, who came to Elizabeth, N. 
J., soon after Manhattan Island was colonized. His 
grandfather was a New York banker during the war of 
the Revolution, and signed many of the currency notes 
then in circulation with his name, ‘John Edison.’’ 
Saniuel Edison's father removed to Nova Scctia, but 
Saniuel himself returned to the United States, and 
went to Milan, O., where Thomas A. Edison was born. 
In 1854 he changed his abode to Port Huron, Mich., 
where Thomas began his career as a newsboy on the 
railroad trains, making money for himself and his par- 
ents, and, by his own intelligent inquiries, gaining his 
first knowledge of chemistry and electricity. 

imuel Edison came of a race of long-lived ances- 





THE PRESENT RESIDENCE OF SAMUEL EDISON 


t His father lived to be one hundred and three 
) old; and Samuel was anxious to surpass that 
ple—in other words, ‘‘to break the record.’’ He 
Ways a man of rare physical endowments, a great 
rand runner, simple in his habits of life and cap- 

{ great endurance. 
am a master of smoking, drinking and gam- 
he once said. ‘I have smoked and drank 
W y moderately when I needed it, and have known 
~ to let it alone. I have stopped smoking for years 
at me, then taken itup again. Ilet gambling alone.”’ 
en when he was sixty years old, he engaged ina 
Jumping match with the Twenty-second Regiment, at 
iratiot, Mich., and outjumped every man in the 
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regiment. Not long after I had made the acquaintance 
of Edison pére, or, Father Edison, as people came to call 
the venerable, vigorous man, I also met, at the house of 
Thomas Edison, in Llewellyn Park, Orange, the elder 
brother of the inventor, whose name was Pitt Edison. 
He, too, was a sturdy, thickset man, as simple and un- 
ostentatious as his father and his illustrious brother; 
but he really looked almost older than his father, and 
he died at a period only a little beyond middle-age; 
showing that longevity and vital force do not always 
descend in equal degree to the sons of one father. ; 
Samuel Edison proceeded on the even tenor of his 
way, long after his son Thomas—or, as he preferred to 
call him, ‘‘Al’’ (from his middle name, Alva)—had 
gained worldwide fame. He worked and traded, and 
acquired a good deal of property in the way of real 
estate and houses in or about Fort Huron, which gave 
him a sufficient income for his ordinary needs, and 
those of his family by his second marriage. Thomas, 
when the days of his prosperity came, sent the old 





gentleman a handsome yearly allowance, which he 
probably did not spend, but laid up; since, though by 
no means parsimonious, he was frugal and thrifty. His 
son has told how he sent his father to Europe, with a 





SAMUEL EDISON, FATHER OF THE INVENTOR. 


highly gifted companion, James Symington by name, 
whom he employed steadily as companion to Father 
Edison. ‘‘I gave them a letter of credit for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars,’’ said Thomas Edison. ‘‘They bought first- 
class tickets out; but the rich feod, and the airs of the 
cabin passengers, they said, were too rich for their blood, 
so they came home in the steerage. Felt more natural, 
they said.’’ I remember well, when Edison bought his 
magnificent house and lands at Llewellyn Park, how, 
in showing me through the villa that was to be his 
home, he said that, for his own personal comfort, he 
would rather have a big plain room, with a plain board 
flooring instead of luxurious carpets. This seems to 
be in keeping with his parent's simple tastes. 

Well, Father Edison went to Europe with Syming- 
ton, and was gone three and a half months. They 
visited Glasgow, traveled through England, Germany 
and France; lived in fifth-class hotels, and rode third- 
class on the railroads, ‘‘and when the old gentleman 
came back he showed me six hundred and fifty dollars,”’ 
said his son. As an instance of his self-reliance and 
energy, it may be mentioned that, when he wanted to 
go from Paris to Versailles—not knowing exactly what 
railroad he ought to take—he set out on foot and walked 
the whole distance—fifteen miles. At the age of seventy- 
six he came to visit his son at Menlo Park, where the 
first Edison laboratory stood. Approaching the station, 
he found that he had taken the wrong train. It did not 
stop at Menlo. But he seized his bag and jumped from 
the platform of the car. ‘‘He was pretty badly used 
up,” said his son, ‘“‘when he came up to the laboratory. 
His clothes were torn, and his face was scratched. He 
was more crestfallen than hu=‘, I believe, and said to 
me: ‘I tell you, Tom, I wouldn't do it again for ten dol- 
lars!’”’ 

Finally the old gentleman acknowledged that the rea- 
son for his extraordinary leap was that he remembered 
how Thomas, or, ‘‘Al,”’ in his newsboy days, had been 
in the habit of jumping from trains, a mile distant from 
the depot, so as to reach his news route without delay. 
But Thomas, with the inventive shrewdness thet accom- 
panied him all through his career, had caused several 
loads of sand to be dumped near the track, at the spot 
where he wanted to leap off, and on the soft bed thus 
prepared he always landed safely and comfortably. His 
athletic progenitor, even at the age of seventy-six, was 
unwilling to be ‘‘stumped’’ by the feat which the lad 
used to perform. He thought he was able to do the 
same thing. In fact, he had ‘‘sand’’ enough for it, in 
his composition ; but he forgot that it was more im- 
portant to have his sand on the ground. 

His physical powers held out against a still severer 
test when he was eighty-seven years old, and was at- 


~ 
‘ 


tacked with pneumonia. He was unconscious the bet 
ter part of ten days, and his doctors believed he could 
not survive. Finally, when no further telegrams were 
received as to his condition, Thomas grew very anxious, 
and wired to Port Huron for further news. The answer 
came back that his father was about town again. look 
ing a little thin, but ‘feeling first-rat Symington, 
his salaried companion, though a man of sixty-five, was 
always called by the senior Edison ‘‘the young fellow 

In an interview giving some account of Father Edison, 
Thomas described him as “‘brimming over with good 
humor and a great guyer. His principal occupation, 
outside of paying what taxes he does not forget, 1s talk- 
ing politics with ‘the young fellow,’ and playing practi 
cal jokes on people. He was generally easy and always 
got skinned ina deal. He is a pessimist on the human 
race, but an optimist on the world and nature generally. 

‘Father has always been a rebel, a regular red-hot 
copperhead Democrat, and General Jackson was his 
hero. I notice that he is not so vehement in his argu- 
ments as he used to be. Theoretically, he isa Democrat, 
but practically I do not think he is.’ 

The old gentleman, on the other hand, when visited 
in his plain farmhouse home at Port Huron, in his 
ninetieth year, had something of interest to 
say about the great inventor. Replying to 
the question, ‘‘Was he a remarkably smart 
boy?” he said. with a chuckle: ‘‘Why, no, 
not at all. Some folks thought he was a 
little addled, I believe. Teachers told us to 
keep him in the streets, for he would never 
make a scholar. All he ate went to support 
his brain, and not his body, and he was 
puny. He was forever asking me questions, 
and when I would tell him I didn't know, 
he would say, ‘Why don’t you know?’ 
When he was twelve years old he used to 
say to his mother: ‘Ma, I’m a bushel of 
wheat. 1 weigh just sixty pounds. His 
mother was splendidly educated and had 
great natural ability, and Tom was like 
her.’’ Men of genius usually inherit their 
leading characteristics from their mothers. 
This appears to have been true of Thomas 
Edison, also, Yet, in spite of his puny 

yhysique as a boy, he evidently inherited 
hie father’s sturdy fiber and astounding 
endurance. Nothing else would have en 
abled him to undergo the enormous labors 
he has borne in his work of experiment and 
invention; toiling all nightand most of the 
day for years, and, frequently, forty-eight 
hours at a stretch without sleep. The faim 
ous son likewise inherits much of that 
abounding fun, humor and animal spirit 
which caused the elder Edison, even in his 
ninetieth year, to cut pigeon-wings as he 
walked, to play practical jokes, and to ex 
claim with glee: ‘‘I can whip any man of 
my age in the county!” 

Samuel Edison was twice married; and 
by his second wife he had three children, 
the youngest daughter having been born 
when the father was seventy-nine. Neither 
he nor his other children seem ever to have 
been puffed up with pride on account of 
their relationship to the world-renowned 
Thomas, who to them remained just their 
own “‘Al.”’ 

There is a lesson of great value in the 
simplicity and unatfectedness of Samuel 
Edison's life and character—a lesson that 
should be taken to heart by every one, in 
our day of luxury, display and _ fickle 
changes in character or conduct, the lesson of plain 
and true American living, of unaltered integrity and 
simplicity, even in the face of marvelous success, or 
wealth and fame. These formed the basis of Thomas 
Edison's career, and continued to be well exemplified 
in that of his father, who himself summed up the gist 
of his wholesome experience in a single remark: ‘‘l’ve 
been scattering seeds along the pathway of life ever 
since I began to live, and now I’1n picking the flowers of 
memory, and they are very fragrant and comforting 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
- -~e- 
BROKE, BROKE, BROKE 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the London Truth a par- 
ody of Tennyson’s well-known verses commencing 
‘*Break, break, break,’’ the ‘‘ topical’’ application of 
which is, of course, the House of Lords: 


Broke—Broke— Broke 











Are the Lords of t n Squire 
And alas ! that my tongue should utter 
The thoughts that arise in the shires 
I Le I 
Are a n i 
And ners are Lyin irt 
To tl ul Je 
And the ea S mn 
To As i t 
But l anished coin, 
And s the t ! 
Brok Broke—Brok 
Are tl 4 und, 
And sle 1 e cha ‘ noney lost 
Will ever « ick t l 
TOO MUCH 
Dusty Rhodes—‘‘When I was little I was so smart 
that every one predicted that | would make my mark. 
Mrs. Dogood —‘ Indeed! 
Dusty Rhodes—'‘Yes'm; as a baby my mother used 


to hang me from the bow of a tree in a hammock, and 
I used to get out and cut my name on the tree, and— 
Mrs. Dogood—‘‘Sic ‘im, Tige! 


A Wonderful Discovery—Catarrh and Cousumption Cured. 


There is good new r ir reader vyho are victims 
Diseases, Catarrh, Bronchitis and Consumption, in the w 
cures made by the new treatment known in Europe as tl Ar n 


Broca Discovery Write 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the vi 
for free trial. State age and all particulars of y 


to the New Medical Advance, 67 East fth 
send you this new tr t 
yur disease, 
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CORBETT AND 
THE 


MITCHELL PREPARING FOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHT. 

St. AveusTINE, FLA., Jan. 17, 1894. 
THE two representative heavy-weight 
fighters, James Corbett and Charles Mitchell, who are 
both training diligently in this State, are the subject of 
far more interest and comment about here than even 
the tariff or Hawaii. Corbett began training December 
15th, and Mitchell on the 81st; the former at Mayport, 
near the mouth of the St. Johns River, and the latter on 
(nastasia Island, just across the Matanzas River, east 
of St. Augustine. 

Corbett’s quarters consist of four cottages, all of 
them facing north and fronting directly on the. beach, 
at a point where the river sweeps around to the south- 
ward and is swallowed up in the waters of the Atlantic. 
The largest cottage—a part of the estate of the late Cap- 
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JAMES J. CORBETT. 
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CORBETT PUNCHING THE BAG. 


tain Alexander Wallace, a wealthy Scotch lumber 
merchant, who built the Jacksonville & Mayport Rail- 
road—stands at the eastern end of the row and is with- 
in a stone's-throw of the beach and the surf. In front 
of it are two fine specimens of the cabbage palmetto so 
common in Florida, but there is no other suspicion of 
foliage—nothing but sand and water to greet the eye in 
all directions. This cottage is the home of Corbett, and 
the little party includes Mrs. Corbett; her friend, Miss 
Blanche * seat Ay Mr. Lake, the father of Mrs. Corbett ; 
W. A. Brady, the champion’s business manager; R. 
Porter Ashe, of California, and a private secretary. 
Corbett’s trainers occupy the two houses at the other 
end of the row, and the small cottage next to the cham- 
pion’s is his training-house. This is fitted up with 
weights and pulleys for wrist, arm and leg exercise, a 
padded wrestling floor, a frame from which hangs the 
ie which the athlete punches, a rubbing-down appa- 
ratus, bath-room, etc. 

Without any especial training for this fight, Corbett 
was in splendid physical condition a month ago. At 
any time he is a superb specimen of physical manhood. 
He is six feet one and one-quarter inches tall, and he 
stands straight and erect—an almost perfect picture of 
self-confidence, with just enough of defiance to give it 



















ORBETT WITH HIS TRAINERS AND DOG 


spirit. His skin is white and clear—at present, too little 
color in his cheeks, perhaps; but his trainers say that 
this is due to the nature of the work which he is doing 


hundred and eighty-three 
hundred and 


Corbett’s weight is about one 
pounds, and he will hardly 
eighty by the day of the fight, January 25 


vet below one 


“The prime object in view aid one of his trainers 
to me, recently, ‘is to get Corbett into just the right 
condition for this fight when he enters the ring He 
must be ‘fit,’ as we pugilists express it, both physically 
and mentally. He must not be too fat or too lean; his 
muscles must not be too hard or too soft; his stomach 
must be in first-class condition; if there is an ache ora 
pain about his body anywhere, it might be fatal to his 
success. So also his mind must be tranquil and fr 
from everything which might disturb it—and he must 


have perfect confidence in himself and in everybody and 


everything about him. To make all the lines of our 
training so converge that they will come together just 
upon the day and the hour of the fight is no task, 
It requires a perfect knowledge of Corbett’s physical 
and mental peculiarities \ pugilist on the eve of a 
great battle would very naturally get a little nervou 

and this would tend to make him ‘cranky’ and crotch 
ety, querulous and exacting. So everything is carrie¢ 
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CHARLI MITCHELL 











SKETCH OF MITCHELL'S TRAINING QUARTERS AND COTTAGE. 


MITCHELL AND PARTY 0 


N THEIR ARRIVAL AT THE ANASTASIA ISLAND STATION. 
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| | iarters are almost ideal in their location. 
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ords the Englishman’s is much more conclusive than the 
Americar | betting all along has favored Corbett, 
but at present the odds offered on him are being steadily 
lessened. It suld not be surprising if the pools on the 

ing t twenty-four hours before it comes off, 





hould show that neither man is a very strong favorite. 
-@e-< 
SOME INTERESTING REVELATIONS OF PALM: 
ISTRY. 
Ts rious diagrams below are a faithful reproduc 
tion of the hands of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and of 
Miss Ellen Terry, with their various lines accentuated 
for the purpose of giving the reader an insight into the 
rets of palmistry rhe cuts, as well as the interest- 
ing facts which follow, are furnished by an experienced 
palmistress of Turkish origin, who personally scrutinized 
the hands of the two great actresses, and read their sep- 
arate characters and tastes in the mysterious writing of 
their palms 





In Ellen Terry's hand, the line of Life is perfect, go- 
ing round the thumb without a break. From this the 
palmistress discovers that she has never known a day’s 
illness, that she will live to a good old age, and die a 
peaceful death. The line of Fate runs down the center 
of the palm ; the two small lines, one above the other, 
are the two husbands in the past. The third line, cross- 
ing the line of Fate at its upper extremity, is a third 
husband in the near present. (This being told to Miss 
Terry, she hastily ejaculated: ‘‘God forbid!’ But it 
is inevitable, nevertheless.) The other lines, and the 
indications of character revealed by the shape of the 


fingers, are described in the diagram. 





Sarah Bernhardt’s hand is a startling contrast to 
that of the English actress. In it the thumb is supreme, 
and gives the key to her whole character. It indicates 
a powerful will, mastery over man and brute, a nature 
thoroughly impulsive, quick to like and dislike. A 
slight curve, or fork, at the end of the Head line shows 
a love of all things dealing with occult science, a fond- 
ness for mystic symbols, a tendency to be ruled by pre- 
sentiments, and great power of attracting or repelling 
people at will 

The Life line is long, full of capricious adventures, of 
early struggles for fame, seen round the base, where it 
is not quite so fully developed. It has a magnificent 
sweep at the top, where it’ towers over all difticulties, 
and points to the highest distinctions, fame and immor- 
talitv. There are indications of a tragic end for the 
divine Sarah. The Fate line is crossed in the beginning 
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by every imaginable disappointment, both in art 
the affections, but toward the middle and end is m 
nificent. The first finger, which is well develop: 
shows inspiration; in the second is discerned a ta 
for painting and sculpture; the third also reveal 
thoroughly artistic temperament in its widest ser 
the fourth finger shows her to be headstrong, power! 
and ambitious 

It goes without saying that ONCE a WEEK, in pu 
lishing these so-called ‘trevelations’’ of palmistry, d« 
not commit itself to any indorsement of the idea tl 
revelations of character or future can be thus mad 
Nor does it commit itself to astrological prediction 
such as those of our erudite correspondent, Edgar A 
thorp, made in our issue of January 6. 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH. 
4 we HERE were conflicting reports last week as 
ol the health of Louis Kossuth, the distinguish: 


Hungarian patriot. Some of the dispatcl 

represented him as on the point of deat} 
t§ while others reported him as so vigorous th; 
2 he was still taking his daily morning walk 

Still, there is no denying the fact that the gen 





271° eral health of the aged statesman is so precarious 
jx, that he is apt to drop off at any moment. I 
r view of this fact, some account of his life will 


be interesting to our readers. 

For fully sixty years Louis Kossuth has been a promi 
nent figure in the politics of Continental Europe. While 
it is over forty years ago since he was the chosen leader 
and governor of his own Hungarian people, he has been 
a consistent advocate of the independence of that Mag 
yar state. Through the many years of his self-enforced 
retirement, in his modest quarters in Turin, his career 
shows strange counterparts, contrasts and anti-climaxes 
In his youth and manhood a fervid, eloguent and im 
passioned orator and patriot, defying the power of the 
Austrian monarchy, braving the deprivation of political 
rights, he suffered for years incarceration in a foul and 
noisome dungeon. Leading his people to revolution 
and victory in 1848, we find him later, when his powers 
were most vigorous, his knowledge more expanded, his 
hot ardor transformed into cold philosophy, living a 
hermit’s life in Turin, spurning the olive-branch held 
out to him by the Hapsburgs, scofting at high oftice in 
the Austrian Empire, and rejecting with ostentatious 
loathing the portfolio of the Chancellorship itself. For 
thirty years he was the picturesque cynic of Northern 
Italy, cursing his good health, delivering philippics 
against longevity and aspirations for personal or dy- 
nastic glory, at times launching pessimistic pamphlets 
on questions of the day, and again sending forth a scoff 
and a jeer at liberal movements in government which 
he assumed to be simply the shams of kings and the 
shoddies of statesmanship. 

No very startling political events have occurred in 
Europe to give prominence to Louis Kossuth as a factor 
therein since the close of the Franco-German war of 
1871. Shortly thereafter I found myself in Turin with 
credentials to the renowned orator and statesman. 

I found him seated at a round table upon which were 
strewn manuscripts, books and technical works em- 
ployed in the study of botany. The apartment was 
furnished in an unostentatious manner. A plain divan, 
a few chairs, a life-size bust of Kossuth as he appeared 
at the height of his career, when he had that peculiar 
trim of whiskers and contour of face which have been 
assigned to his traditional greatness, several steel prints 
of historical scenes—these were about all to arrest the 
attention of the visitor. His whiskers, then, were al- 
ready white and full-grown, his mustachios the same, 
his form slightly bent, but otherwise apparently vigor 
ous, his voice strong, his eye quick and sympathetic, 
his nervous diction when speaking emphatic and ex- 
pressive—such was the man at seventy, in retirement, 
in the chief city of Lombardy. 

The conversation naturally first touched upon his 
visit to the United States. He said: 

‘What a comfort it is for me to remember theUnited 
States! America is the nucleus of democracy. Now 
you are forty millions of inhabitants (1871). In fifty, 
sixty or one hundred years you will number two hu 
dred millions of people. What a power such an aggre 
gate of Republicanism will represent! What an influ 
ence it will disseminate over the world!’’ (Here | 
became declamatory and really eloquent, and I cou 
well measure the character of his matchless oratory 
1848.) ‘Culture and refinement among your mass 
Material prosperity overshadowing the feeblest civili 
tion of the olden form; a whole continent for your ve! 
household! Can Europe resist an example of such 
grand realization? No! You have a domain spreadi 
from ocean to ocean. And upon this tract you ha 
tried the experiment of self-government, and it | 
been an unqualified success. What must be the int! 
ence of such a Republic in Europe? It will be either 
to put her ahead or retard her advancement. 
world does not retrograde now; the world does 
stand still. Measure, then, what will be the outgrow 
of the impulse which represents the liberty of two h 
dred millions of people. Yes, indeed, in Europe we 
coming to a final ‘break-up,’ as you say on the ot 
side of the water 

Do you believe it will come soon ?’’ 

‘I hardly know,”’ said Kossuth, ‘‘maybe to-mor! 

It may not be for a century; but con 


as it were. 
must. 
And the result?’’ said I. 

‘A republic everywhere. Not a utopian repul 
there is no such thing. But a political one, like 5 
America have built. It prospers. I believe in the 
of history.’ 

‘And the ever-present ‘disturbing element’ in Eur 
what is that? 

‘The only one—labor and capital. That must be 
justed. I formulate no rules upon which its solut 
can be based. It is a knotty, complex problem 
upon its disposition depends the eternal peace of Eur 
I do not believe in secret pacts or societies. Orga! 
tion by this method cannot remedy the grievances 
whole continent. Such bodies are turbulent tact 
society, and do not respect the family or the clu 
and movements of this character are simply sympt 
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Do you believe in repressive measures against such 
ies, then?’’ 
No. Repressive measures only stimulate greater 
sition and confusion. This is a political maxim.”’ 
And now, particularly, as to the condition of the 
strian Empire?’ 
Kossuth then said: ‘‘Itis, indeed, grave. The House 
Hapsburg is coming to its end, and the great ques- 
is concerning the future of all the states in the em- 
» must ultimately be solved. Remember two points. 
st, 1 believe that the unity of Germany is a grand 
ult, and that upper and lower Austria will ultimate- 
join that power. Look; it is like a grand magnet 
{asmall scrap of iron. Austria and Germany will 
yng to the German Empire. I remember yet how I 
‘'t Napoleon, in 1859, and then told him: ‘Attack 
se great questions—Capital and Labor.’ ‘Why do you 
t do that?’ Napoleon replied. (‘Cela ne me plait pas.’) 
And then,’’ went on Kossuth, ‘‘there is the question 
Hungary. If she allows herself to be the tool of the 
apsburgs, she will be lost. Upper and lower Austria, 
th Vienna, must become a part of the German Em- 
re. The Hapsburgs will then count on Hungary to 
ve her waning strength. Hungary, like Poland, may 
ien be cut up and parceled out to her neighbors. This 
her inevitable destiny. But the true function of 
{ungary is to become an independent state. That 
lone can maintain the equilibrium between the Slav 
t one end of the lever, and the Teutons and the Celts 
it the other. That alone is essential to the peace of 
irope. Hungary, geographically, is a great circular 
tate, standing on the border-line between the aggres- 
sions of Russia and the ambition of Germany. If her 
integrity and independence were guaranteed by Europe, 
a peaceful advent would foreshadow its steadv way. 
Otherwise, Hungary would be broken into fragments, 
and the wars upon her frontiers would be but a repetition 
of the wars on the Rhine for ages past. Austria is made 
up of many nationalities, and the principle of nationali- 
ties is wrong and anti-republican. The principles of 
nations are different, and embody the rights of peoples 
and not of the factions of races. The effort of the Haps- 
burg monarchy would reduce the problem between all 
nationalities, and in this respect the Hapsburgs are un- 
wittingly doing their best to forward Pan-Slavism, the 
at Asiatic image that haunts the Austrian mind.’’ 
To the intimation that he might again visit the United 
States, Kossuth said: 

No, never. I am too old; and, besides, what is 
glory? You remember Falstaff’s soliloquy on obtaining 
glory to-day and being killed to-morrow. That, after 
all, is what personal reputation means. No!’ (And he 
spoke as a philosopher with a slight admixture of cyni- 
cism, I thought.) ‘‘I have lived here in Turin ali these 
years, and I can tell you I do not know a single person 
in this city. Ihave lived a very retired life. I do not 
see people at all. Even when I had relations with the 
Italian government sitting at Turin, I never admitted 
any one to my house. I received communications, and 
in reply sent my card. My servant has orders to say 
that lam not at home. As a public character, promi- 
nent in current affairs on the European continent, I 
could do no good. Europe is overwhelmed with theo- 
crats. What she wants is actors—practical men who 
will solve these questions of capital and labor, and as- 
sist in developing the salient principles of the coming 
democracy.”’ 

This altogether singular personality (Louis, or, strict- 
ly, Lajos) was born in Hungary, in April, 1802, of a 
Slavic family of noble rank and Lutheran faith. He 
was carefully educated, and, in 1822, became a success- 
ful advocate at Manok, his native town. In 1831 he re- 
moved to the capital city, Pesth, now one of the most 
beautiful capitals in the world; whence, looking east- 
ward along the valley of the Danube, all is Asia in 
racial and national impulses; while westward all is 
Kurope. He was elected to the Diet in 1832, which had 
its sittings at Pressburg, the ancient capital of Hungary. 
\s editor of a liberal paper, which on account of the state 
f the law was not printed, but transcribed by pen and 
circulated, he became very influential in the Parliament. 
Subsequently he published a lithographic journal, and 
it was this transgression of the statute which, in 1837, 
led to Kossuth’s imprisonment. For three years he was 
ntined, with all the privations and cruelties imposed 
* political offenses at that time. He told me that dur- 
g these three years he had but two books for compan- 
s—a Bible and a complete edition of Shakespeare. 
h of these books he knew by heart, and it was their 
study and mastery to which he ascribed his perfection 
in written and spoken English, for Kossuth was, indeed, 
a purist; and it is doubtful if any man of the present 
century had such a wide and thorough knowledge of 

dlern tongues as he, especially English. In 1840 he 

s released from prison. He continued in the oppo- 

nin the Hungarian Parliament, constantly agitat- 
in for independence, democracy, the emancipation of 
t peasants, the elevation of the citizen class, and the 

‘dom of the press. After the French Revolution of 

%, he openly demanded an independent government 

Hungary, and constitutional government in the 

trian hereditary territories. His activity inspired 
not only the Hungarian Revolution, but the insurrec- 
t of Vienna, in 1848. Immediately thereafter he 
find himself at the head of national defense, and 
}osecuted with extraordinary energy the measures 
!» carrying on the war. Crushing the moderate party 
) arbitrary measures conceived in his resourceful mind, 
induced the national assembly, in 1849, to declare the 

pendence of Hungary, and to write upon the statute 

ks of the state that the Hapsburg dynasty had for- 

! (ea the throne. Appointed Governor of Hungary, the 
val of the Russians on the scene of action decreed his 
rchrow, and his desperate efforts to save the situa- 
vere in vain. Resigning the dictatorship in 1849, 
vas compelled to abandon all hope for his native 
© cntry. He fled into Turkey, was made a prisoner by 
': Porte, and, though his extradition was demanded 
: th Austria and Russia, these demands were refused. 
\ S351 he was liberated, and sailed in an American 
I te to England, where he was received with every 
a 1onstration of public approval. In the same year he 
I d in New York, where delegations from all parts 
( e Union were assembled, with addresses and offers 
i! al, state and national hospitality. Proceeding to 
; ington, he delivered, in the House of Representa- 
t an eloquent address to both Houses of Congress 
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terward proceeded on a trium- 
phal tour over the continent. Since the time of Citizen 
Genet, during the administration of Washington, this 
country has been visited by no foreign patriot who so 
aroused the sympathetic ardor of the American people 
as did Kossuth. His speeches were elegant in diction, 
pitched in a high key of oratory, polished with true rhe- 
torical finesse, and coursing through them was an inspir- 
ing strain of matchless eloquence. He captivated all. 

With a visit to this country closes his activity on be- 
half of Hungary. The rest of his years he was pam 
phleteer, an occasional controversialist in the public 
press, an author of high-strung volumes, yet all the 
time a recluse in Turin. ; 

Kossuth was married in early life, his wife dying in 
1865, leaving two sons, who were engineers practicing 
their profession in Turin. Born in poverty, he never 
acquired, nor did he care for, riches, and was content 
with the bare necessaries of life; yet in the modest way 
he lived no one could but observe his aristocratic bear 
ing, his polished manners as a gentleman, a certain 
Magyar hauteur inseparable from the blue blood of the 
Asiatic, and a delicate consideration for women and 
children, the sick, the weak, the crippled and the poor. 

In Turin, his appearance on the street inspired the 
awe and reverence of the multitude, and during all the 
years he lived in that beautiful city his reserve and 
seclusion were respected by all. 


then assembled, and af 
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AND AMUSEMENT. 
A FIRE-EATING EXPERIMENT. 

THE seemingly astonishing feat of swallowing a 
night-light, oil and all, is one which is easy of accom- 
plishment and calculated to afford much entertainment 
to one’s friends. The experiment is not only easy to 
perform, but positively agreeable, as will be seen on 
explanation. The night-light used in this interesting 
experiment is, in reality, an almond, cut to a circular 
shape, and having a bit of the nut inserted perpendicu- 


SCIENCE 





This will burn well 
The supposed 
oil in the glass is a light wine, preferably one of a deep 


larly in the floater to form a wick. ! 
by reason of the natural oil it contains. 


yellow color. Having lighted the lamp, apply the glass 
to the lips, slightly shaking it. The concussion will 
cause the wick to retreat to the further side, and the 











N the block bound by One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Street, One Hundred and Fourteenth Street, Am- 
sterdam and Morningside Avenues, St. Luke’s Hospital 
will be erected, of granite and brick. This structure 
will practically consist of eight separate hospitals, with 
a central building of administration—all connected by 
open colonnades. Ventilation will be produced by a 
set of powerful engines that will force into the differ- 
ent wards fresh air of proper temperature, while other 
steam fans will draw the vitiated air out, and expel it 
through the large chimneys in the roof. Not the least 
important is the laundry. That will be able to cleanse, 
in a day, all the linen in the institution. Even ina 
general epidemic it would keep the hospital linen ready 
for use. An instrument-room, next to the operating 
theatre, is to be supplied with every variety of instru- 
ment known in surgery, where they are to be kept in 


light will go out You may then drain t 
the glass, leaving tl | ’ ut rea 
for eating fire and dt 
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e the red ! K i) S toa Lr vt t l 
Gran'ther'll set and pop the cort l u 1 i 
hand 
Mother'll spread the snowy frost on the hea; irc | 
Time to strike up, Martha Jat G Mor M I 
Silas, let the fiddle out, though 
See us skipping down the floor, int 
Keeping time with hands and feet l forer 
swings 





‘Vir 


ow the old * 
Martha Jane is on the stret how he the ke 
Fast 
Pattering like 


r flies the fiddle-b neither feet t erst 


Then the “* Lancers,” anc 
And the plats f cre und the 
Just a lover's kiss, 
Or a whispered word ut se ! wished ¢ 


down! 


Oh! the jolly country dance, with no fashion’s freak tor 
Just the flingi: f r hee n 
Like the circles of the bir when the idi vn t 
Or the antics of the fish when thr ‘ il depths t 
Many a lad has won his lass in the maze of “ M 
And the dear old swinging Cances hav ci eart 
They've concluded, goir home in the ear r k, 
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To keep happy step for life and invite the 
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Cholly (referring to lady just passed) [I should 
hate to marry such a bright woman. Why, last 
her husband sent her a telegram saying he should stay 
late at the office, and she sent an answer to the club 
that she would sit up till three.”’ 
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air-tight cases and in the most perfect condition. Thé 
department of drugs, in bulk, is to be provided with a 
dispensing chemist, while each ward will contain a 
medicine-cabinet for the nurse in attendance. House 
yhysicians, nurses and officers of the institution are to 
ke lensiel in the central building of administrati 
The whole structure, as it is placed upon the elevated 
plateau of Morningside Park, next to St. John’s Cathe 
dral, will present fully as striking an outline as tl 
present remains of the Athenian Acropolis could have 
appeared in the time of Pericles, when every building 
upon the rocky eminence could be seen in all their 
beauty from any part of Athens 
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he tried to prolong the 


re W 1 pr t from the Senators, 
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\I irn in impressive figure He is 
i height nd his long, full beard 
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drinking and gambling. Milburn closed his sermon 
which was of the direct and virile style of the discourses 
from the pulpit in that day) with a denunciation of the 
Congressmen. They heard it,were pleased with his pluck. 
and proposed that he be elected Chaplain of the House. 


When Congress met, he was chosen Chaplain; but he 
held the place for only a short time. He took charge 


f a church at Montgomery, Ala., in 1848, and two years 
later went to Mobile to take charge of a congregation. 
Through all of his early life, Milburn had labored 
against the disadvantage of defective sight His eyes 
had been injured by a playmate when he was only five 
years old, and after two years spent in a dark room, he 
had come out with one eye useless and the other almost 
blind He went through school and college, and pur 
sued his ministerial work with the dim light which this 
eye shed on his books and on the objects round about 
him. But while he was in Mobile, the light of this eye 
went out, and he was left in total darkness—a darkness 
that has not been broken for more than forty years. 
While in Mobile, Mr. Milburn had an experience 
which should make him a sympathizer with Dr. Briggs. 
He was tried for heresy, deprived of his congregation 
and forced out of the church; and for two years he was 
the leader of a free church In 1853, he was again elect- 
ed Chaplain of Congress, and at the end of the Thirty- 
third Congress he went to New York and devoted himself 
to lecture work His work as a circuit rider had taken 
him over a great deal of ground—estimated at two hun 
dred thousand miles. He was accustomed to ride two 
hundred miles, and preach thirty or forty times every 
four a salary of one hundred dollars a year 
As a lecturer, he traveled further, but he rode in palace 
cars, or on great ocean steamships. His work in the 
pulpit and in the lecture field has taken him over one 
million five hundred thousand miles of land and water. 
ecture tour, in 1857. 


He went to England on his 

He has spent, altogether, years abroad, and 

has crossed the oce four times After his first return 

l joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Methodism. 


from England, he 
Church, but afterward he returned to 


In 1885, Mr. Milburn was again elected ( haplain of 


weeks f 


first 


five or six 


the House of Representatives. The Democrats were 
then in control of the Houss When the Republicans 
gained control, four years later, there was much com- 
petition to see who would succeed Mr. Milburn as Chap- 
lair Oblivious to the needs of their blind brother, the 





preachet the Washington churches who had sym- 
pathized from time to time with the Republican party, 
nd had made their sympathies known, canvassed the 
new members for votes. But when the vote was taken 
in the House on the caucus nominees, the Republican 


ected, and, by the aid of three Repub- 


‘tograph from life by W 


and D. Downey 


lican votes, Mr. Milburn was continued as the Chaplain 
of the House. One of the votes which broke the Re- 
publican caucus agreement was that of Mr. Niedring- 





haus, of Missouri, a new Congressman, and a devout 
member of the Methodist Church. There was a great 


outcry, for a day, over the action of the three Republi- 
cans in bolting the caucus; but the Republican mem 
bers were not very much displeased at the restoration 
of Mr. Milburn, and when they learned that he really 
needed the salary, all opposition died out. He served 
with perfect satisfaction through that Congress, and 
the next, and was then chosen by the Democratic 
caucus of the Senate unanimously to succeed Mr 
Butler. 

From its first organization to the present day, Co 
gress has elected chaplains for the House and Senate 
except in the Thirty-tifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses 
At that time invitations were extended to the clergy 
men of Washington to alternate in delivering the open 
ing prayer, and in preaching on Sunday. But th 
Thirty-seventh Congress returned to the old practic 

The fact that Mr. Milburn is trying to live on his 
meager salary as Chaplain may result in an increas¢ 
the appropriation for that office during his incumben 
Uncle Sam would never miss another thousand doll 
added to the Legislative, Executive and Judicial App 
priation Bill; and certainly out of the billion dol 
which it takes to pay the running expenses of this G 
ernment, the Blind Preacher is entitled to more t 
nine hundred a year 
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SOME 


DURING last summer a number of the devoted ad- 


rers of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, the famous English 


elist, resolved to present her with some suitable 
‘n of their appreciation. It was felt that one who 
done so much to delight and improve the world 
ild be greeted with kindly remembrance on her 
val at the seventieth milestone of life. 

\fter considerable debate it was decided to collect 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Be 


AS 





OF CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S 


the opinions of Miss Yonge’s readers from all over the 
world on the merits of her works, and to have the entire 
collection bound in one large volume to be presented to 
her. A committee was formed, and action taken to let 
the purpose of the testimonial be known in various coun- 
tries through publication in the press. Any person who 
had read and admired Miss Yonge was at liberty to write 
his or her opinion. 





NAO RE 


ADMIRERS. 


The result has shown that the author ot ‘Th 
of Redclyffe wide popularity in Canad 
and the United States. Naturally, the majority of the 
replies are expected to « from English-speaking 
countries, but France and Germany, where Miss Yonge’s 
books are known to have many readers, have already 
contributed criticisms; Germany being, so far, in the 
lead as regards the number of replies received. 


Heir 


enjoys a very 
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IN FASHION’S LOOKING-GLASS. 


Tos HOUGH 


pri oOpeniny are 
(; 4 already an a nplished fact 
v Y 
A I fancy the majority of my 


ve ‘ render will avree with me 
/ \\ that it 1 quite inp ble to 
Oo ee bn | 


4 properly enthusiastic about 
f . - A batiste nd orpandte in the 
Kurs middle of January Phere 1 
+ till enough that i Interesting in 
4am the fashions of the moment where 
= with to occupy ourselve without 
taking Tin » rudely by the forelock, 
is the great dealers in Vanity- Fair would 
have us do Having barely left Christ- 
mas behind us, we must not show an in- 
decent haste in vetting rid of the white- 
headed season Its store of good things 
by no means exhausted yet. 
We seem, after y and ineffectual 
struggling in that irection, to have at 
ist attained a point reached ages ago by 
the other sex; namely, the acceptance of 
_rigidly conventional form of dress an- 
swering every requirement of suitability, 
convenient ood taste and becoming- 
ne The tailor-made gown is unques- 
tionably here to stay lo know it is to 
love it. It has been steadily growing in 
popularity until, at last, it has become 
absolutely de rigueur, No well-dressed 
woman Considers her wardrobe complete 
without it In fact, it constitutes her 
starting-point It is her useful every- 
day dre the ily dress, indeed, which 
she permits herself to wear on the street 
in the morning I wish this fact could 


be well impressed on the mind of every 





— 
Perr 


ee 
tnt 


American woman, so that, in time, the 
too frequent transgressions against good 
taste, evidenced by the number of silk 


and satin gowns seen on the street in the 
morning, might be effectually prevented, 
and the reproach removed from us once 
for all, that, as a nation, our women are 
overdressed, Even in the house, silk and 
satin dre and blouses, or elaborately 
trimmed ones of any sort, should not be 
worn, except in the late afternoon and 
evenin rh reatest simplicity should 
govern the toilet in which one appears at 
breakfast 

ro come in after a healthy tramp of 
twoor chree miles, and divesting one’s self 
of one’s outdoor apparel, to slip into a 
comfortable neglivee and take one’s ease, 
is, AS Most Women well know, the height 
of physical luxury \n admirable dress- 
ing-gown, which exactly fits the require- 
ments in such a case, is shown in our 
sketch marked No. 1 

It is a dapanese robe made in a beauti- 
ful shade of iden brown silk, quilted, 


and lined with palest pink. It is daintily 
embroidered culls, collar and pock- 
ets ina design of roses in pale pink silk. 


The gown is fastened in front with loops 
of silk cord, Other charming combina- 
tions of color n iy be « mployed in carry- 





A Splendid Free Offer, 
To every reader of this paper who is sick or 
ailing, we willsend a free trial package of the 
best remedy in the world for the speedy and 








permanent cure of I estion, Con- 
stipation, | ’ : Liverand 
Kidney Cx u » Sick Headache, Nervous 
Lk » and Consumpt It costs you 
not! to 1 t 28 erful remedy, as we 
send it free and } pa It has cured thous- 
ands of thea @ named <« 1ints and will 
cure yon. Write to-day \ “eSS 
EGYPTIAN DRUG Co,, 29 Park Row New York 





Rend 2. stamp fer Sample Rook of all the FINEST eed 
NOT TRASH. UNION CABL COLUM ait 
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ing out this design, such as dark tan color 
lined with turquoise-blue, or deep indigo 
with rich ruby. Some of these gowns 
may be had in exquisitely pale shades of 
heliotrope, rose-leaf pink, or daffodil yel- 


low, with delicately contrasting linings. 
\ particularly good design for a blouse 


> 


is shown in the illustration No. 3. The 


material employed is a lovely novelty 
which comes direct from Paris. It isa 
silky blue lveteen with silvery spots 


stamped on its surface. The upper part 
of the blouse is full, back and front, but 
drawn in tightly at the waist, where the 
figure is well outlined by a very wide 





band of black moire, held in place by 
large buttons of fine jet. Below this 
moire band there is a very becoming 
pointed basque of the velveteen. The 
upper part of the sleeves is of velveteen 
and the lower of moire. 

The pretty evening costume shown in 
No. 2 is carried out in pale-green crepon, 
trimmed with cream lace and a ruching 
of the material. 

This sketch illustrates one of the 
most charming novelties of the season 
in evening- 


« 
gowns. It is = 
carried out - | 
in yellow \ 3 


and white. 
The plain 
skirt of 
white satin 
is trimmed 
with a 
Vandyked 
flounce of 
lace mount- 
ed over a / 
very full frill : 
of net, and 
caught up 
with yellow 
rosettes. The 
bodice and 
sleeves are 
of yellow 
crépe de 
Chine. The 
formeropens 
back and 
front over 
an under-bodice of white satin, and is 
drawn into the waist with a diamond 
buckle. The ruffles and revers are of 
lace to correspond with that on the skirt. 

The accompanying sketch, No. 9, shows 


a useful little gown of 








the tailor-made species. 
It is designed for golf, 
but is readily adaptable 
for winter wear in the 
country, for wet-weather 
walking, or any occasion 
when a trim style of 
gown with a comfort- 
able short skirt becomes 
a matter of convenience. 
The costume consists of 
a coat, skirt and knicker- 
bockers, made in a good 
strong tweed, and a per- 
fectly fitting check waist- 
coat worn over a shirt 
and necktie. The cut and 
finish are of the smart- 
est, and the absence of 
petticoats makes it the very perfection of 
walking-costumes, 








= Two picturesque costumes for children 
are given in Nos.4and5, The girl wears 
a bridesmaid’s frock of accordion-plaited 
pink crepon. The double shoulder frills, 
odd-shaped girdle and picturesque sleeves 
inake it well worth imitating, for an ap- 
—— occasion. The design for the 
v0y's costume is copied from one ex- 
hibitedg by a high-class tailoring estab- 
lishment, and is remarkable for its grace 
and simplicity. The blouse is of silk and 
may be had in various shades, the knick- 
ers are in black velveteen and the sash 
matches the blouse. For dress wear, for 
a boy, nothing could be more charming 
and generally satisfactory. 

The group of lingerie shows some of 
the latest novelties in this important de- 
partment of the wardrobe. The night- 
dress is fastened in Russian style at one 
side. The collar, cuffs and front band 
are ornamented with cross-stitch; the 
fullness is gathered into the neck with 
several rows of gauging. The chemise 





in No. 11 is of long cloth with front and 
sleeves entirely formed of lace. The 
other is simpler but of an excellent 
shape, gathered in the front and finished 
with lace and feather-stitching. The 
drawers are trimmed with lace and ip 
of insertion, through which colored rib- 
bons are passed and tied at the side. 

In general, the appearance of the house 
or parlor-maid is a pretty faithful reftlec- 
tion of her mistress’s taste and social 
standing. Consequently, apart from con- 
siderations of neatness and propriety, it 
is extremely desirable that servants, espe- 
cially those in iminediate attendance on 
one's self or guests. should be dressed in 
strict accordance with their position and 
duties. The snowy cap and apron, how- 
ever simple, have an unfailing charm of 
freshness and suitability. This charm 
may be still further enhanced by the 





quality of material used in making them 
up and by selecting designs which are at 
once neat and graceful. The apron in 
the sketch is a remarkably pretty one, 
and will give a little touch of distinction 
to any wearer, the addition of a bib be- 
ing somewhat uncommon in this country, 
though seen in all the best houses in En- 
gland. The caps shown are made of 
washing cambric, prettily trimmed with 
fine French embroidered frills. They are 
made to unfasten at the back, to facilitate 
the processes of the laundry. 

I hear that Paris milliners are making 
a new style of toques out of broad ribbon 
wired at the edges, which they bend into 
any shape desired. But perhaps the most 
important piece of news from the head- 
quarters of fashion is, that overskirts are 
once more the rage. If so, of course it is 
useless for us to protest. I have already 
seen several in New York, and no doubt 
by next winter we shall all be wearing 
them. I have received a sketch of one 
from Paris, which is pretty enough to 
break down the stoutest opposition to the 
innovation; but as I have already nearly 


[VoL. XIL, No 


outrun the limits of my space, I must 
frain from presenting it to my read 
until next week. 


v ‘ t W an 
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KATE FIELD’S Washington is moved 
assert that ten cents’ worth of justice 
sometimes cheap at a dollar and a ha 
It instances Mark Twain’s clever a 
amusing account of his trip with a1 
former (published in the Cosmopolit 
Magazine), whose hobby is to prot 
against the thousand and one abus 
suffered from public servants. “‘Ameri 
would be a much finer country if we w 
derstood, as a nation, the use of the goo 
natured protest,’’ says the Washingto 
and that to insist upon our rights is not 
necessarily to be ‘‘a kicker.”’ Here is a 
paragraph worth reproducing : 

‘To consistently and conscientiously 
demand justice in small matters costs 4 
good deal of time and trouble, to say not! 
ing of the odium you are sure to incur 
A very fair quality of martyrdom can | 
achieved by simply insisting upon your 
rights, unless you conduct operations 
with that sublime tact which would 
make your fortune in any _ pursuit 
Your efforts to raise the standard of 
morality in little things will be char 
acterized as meanness or bumptious- 
ness; and your short-sighted fellow 
creatures, instead of reflecting that your 
labors benetit them as substantially as 
yourself, will look askance at you as a 
monster of troublesome selfishness. To 
insist upon fresh air in crowded places; 
to look carefully at the charges on your 
bill; to prod corporations on account of 
the small frauds which grow worse and 
worse as it is demonstrated that the public 
never complains; to persevere in the at- 
tempt to get exactly what you have 
bought and paid for—all these things 
are crimes in the Land of the Free, mis- 
leadingly apostrophized further as the 
Home of the Brave !”’ 

In the far northern wilderness of the 
Yukon River, Alaska, the first white child 
was born last spring. The happy mother 
is Mrs. Beaumont, whose husband keeps 
a trading post at the outlet of the Porcu- 
pine River, within the Arctic circle, al- 
most on the eastern border of that lone- 
ly, ice-bound territory. The news has 
taken months to reach civilization, so cut 
off from the rest of the world are those 
hardy pioneers of the wilderness, 


THE Department of Philosophy and 
Arts of Yale University is now open to 
women. The sex has shown its apprecia- 
tion of the privilege granted by the large 
number of applications for admission. 
There are in all ninety-three students in 
this post-graduate department studying 
for advanced degrees, of whom twenty- 
one are graduates of women's colleges. 

IT is no doubt a surprise to many read- 
ers to learn, from Th. Bentzon’s article 
in the current number of the Century, 
that George Sand, brilliant and able 
writer as she was, had but little talent for 
ordinary conversation. Her habit of si- 
lence was occasionally a source of em- 
barrassment to those around her. It is 
related of Theophile Gavtier that, having 
been introduced into Mme, Sand’s house 
by a friend, and failing to elicit a single 
word from his illustrious hostess, he con- 
cluded he was an unwelcome guest, and 
was on the point of returning to Paris, 
when the situation was explained to Mm 
Sand. ‘'Great Heavens!’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘you must have forgotten to tell him that 
I am stupid.”’ 

IN ANOTHER COURT. 

Bridget —‘‘Me mistress has been p 
sented at court, Mrs. McFlab.”’ 

Mrs. McFlab—‘‘Ye don’t sayso! Phw 
was the charge?’’ 
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A NEW CURE FOR ASTHMA, 
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| NEW GUNBOATS FOR OUR NAVY. 


CAL science at last reports a positive cure 
hima in the Kola plant, found on the Congo 
West Africa. So great is their faith in its 
ful curative powers, the Kola Importing 
1164 Broadway, New York, are sending out 
il cases of the Kola Compound free to all 
ers from Asthma, Send your name and ad- | 
n postal card, and they wul seud you a 
ase by mail free *y* 





HPROVED SERVICE TO CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOUIS. 

[HE Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 

mited, leaving New York 9.00 A.M., and 


7.30 P.M., for 
nati and St. Louis, are now equipped 


fast Express, leaving ai 


ha complete Dining Car service, built 
pressly for these trains by the Pullman 

upany. Pullman Dining Cars are also 

whed to Royal Blue Line trains leay- 
rs New York 9.00 and 11.30 A.M, and 5.00 
’M. for Baltimore and Washington, 





tc upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


uy has been used forchildren with never failing 
ss. It corrects acidity of the stomach. relieves 
i colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 


whe ther arising from teething or other causes. An 
i and well-tried reme dy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 


A Pertect Hebe. 


was certainly an exquisitely lovely 
creature, Nothing could have been added to 
her beauty. She compelled admi- 
ration, and was an object of worship, This is 
the universal result of the use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


It trar the skin rae 
diant health; removes pimples; clears the 
face of freckles and tam gives the complexion 
an indescribable brilliancy, and 
every young lady a charm of person which 
makes her 


ADORABLE. 
All Druggists sell this POTENT BEAUTIFIER, 


Gienn’s Soap wit be sent by mail for SOene. 
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sforms most sallow into 





for one cake. r 75cts. for three cakes, 
C.N. C TTENTON, Sele Fropricter, ils 
Fulton Rody New York City 








} engines, 


lends to | 


WE give illustrations in this number 
of rth classes of new gunboats 
about to be built for our navy They 
are gunboats No. 7, No. 8 and No. 9 
GUNBOAT NO. 7 

This vessel, the contract for the con 
struction of which was awarded to the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Company, 
of Virginia, is, in point of size, midway 


between the Yorktown and Machias types 
of gunboats. The general dimensions are 
as follows: Length on load-line, 220 feet ; 
beam, 38 feet; draught, normal, 11 feet; 
displacement, 1,370 tons. The estimated 
speed is fourteen knots per hour, which 
will require about 1,750 indicated horse- 
power to be developed by the machinery. 

The hull is constructed on the cellular 
system, for the length of the boilers and 
being filled with a double bot- 
tom: forward and abaft the construction 
is of the ordinary gunboat type. The 
general arrangeinent of the motive power 
is somewhat peculiar and novel, the steam 
generators being of two types, one of the 
ordinary Scotch, or return tubular boiler, 
and the other that of the tubulous, or coil 
boiler. The pressure maintained in the 
latter type is 250 lbs. per square inch, 
and in the Scotch boilers 160 lbs. The 
engines are inverted, direct-acting and 
surface-condensing, driving twin-screws. 
They are so arranged as to be used either 
with triple or quadruple expansion, the 
low-pressure cylinders and gear being 
disconnected when running as triple ex- 
pansion engines; when running at full 


power, or with quadruple expansion, 
steam is taken directly from the coil 


boilers to the high-pressure cylinders, 


with the steam from the Scotch boilers 
led to the receivers. of the first interme- 
diate cylinders. When used at low 


powers, with triple expansion, the steam 
is led directly to the high-pressure cylin- 
ders. The coal capacity of the bunkers 
is about three hundred and fifty tons, an 
unusual supply in such small vessels. 


The battery consists of eight 4-inch 
breech -loading rifles, four 6-pounder 
Hotchkiss guns, two 1-pounder guns, 


and two Gatlings. Particular attention 
has been given to the quarters in order 
to make them roomy and comfortable 
for both officers and men on long cruises. 
This vessel will undoubtedly prove a very 
valuable accession to the new navy, the 
light draught and great endurance feat- 
ures giving it a large range of service. 
This, together with gunboats Nos. 8 and 9, 
will be the first vessels for the Govern- 


| ment undertaken by the Newport News 
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FOR TRIAL. I have found that the best way to ad- 
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mail free — pa: 
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Company, Which is said to possess unex- 
celled facilities for handling marine work 
of all descriptions, and, by means of im- 
proved machinery, to be able to construct 
this character of work cheaper than any 
concern on this side of the Atlantic. 


GUNBOATS NOS. 8 AND 9. 
Contracts for the construction of these 
boats have been placed with the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company. Their gen- 
eral dimensions are: Length on load-line, 
250 feet; beam, 40 feet; displacement, 
about 1,325 tons. These repre- 
sent a dictinct class of gunboats for river 
service. Many departures from ordinary 
practice have, therefore, been made 


vessels 


| L. Thomas, 


A WEEK. 


Goodsell, Mrs. E. Stoddart, Mrs. Her 

guth, Miss Emma Manning, Miss May 
Lynam, Seymour Gabriel, James 

Duncan, B. Y. Morris, Mrs. M. A. Bo 
Mrs. I. Moulton, James Rattray, H. E. 
Fraser, Mary Shea, John Creaton, Albert 
Paul, 8S. C. Irving, Mrs. Charles Chris- 
tianson, Miss E. Higgins, Mrs. Edward 


W. W. Weiss, J. E. Johnston, 


| Christopher E, Comfort, Dr. Warren E. 
Anderson, D. L. P. Clark, Florence E. 
Priest, Robert J. Ennis, Bertha Schoen, 
Alden P. Bryan and Miss Lulu Hines. 

REFLECTIONS, 
THE flower of the family does not al- 
ways make good bread. 
Ir is easier to take an eel by the tail 





in | 


the design to suit the conditions of this | 


service, 

The features demanding particular at- 
tention are: protecting the propeller from 
injury, the ability to steer well when 
driven either bow or stern first, and the 


construction of the bottom in such a man- | 
ner as to localize injuries resulting ~— | 


bumping over bars or ledges. The propel 

lers are protected by placing them in tun- 
nels built in the hull, starting amidships 
and gradually rising to the stern, to allow 
a free run of water to the screws. The 
steering qualities have been secured by 
the use of double rudders, one placed for- 


ward of the other in the mid-line of the | 


vessel, thus allowing one of the two rud- 
ders to be acted upon by the race from 
the propellers when going either ahead or 
astern. Both rudders are arranged to be 
worked simultaneously from the steering 
engine. The battery consists of eight 4- 


inch she ee breech-loading rifles, six | 


6-poun 
guns and two Gatlings. The motive power 
consists of two sets of inverted cylinder 
direct - acting triple expansion engines, 
placed in a common watertight compart- 
ment, and driving twin-screws. The col- 
lective power of the engines is estimated 
to be 1,600 I.H.P., and the speed of vessel | 
thirteen knots per hour. The most mod- 
ern ventilating, heating and pumping 
arrangements have been provided for the 


er Hotchkiss guns, two 1-pounder | 


comfort of the officers and crew.—(See | 


page 8.) 


)UR CHRISTMAS ACROSTIC. 


1 
| 
| 


| Face BLEACH; 


THE following is a continuation of the | 


list of subscribers who sent in correct an- 
swers to our Christmas Acrostic: Mrs. 
Emma Menz, H. M. Shaw, E. C. Birch, 
John D, Marsh, Mrs. 


T. W. Smith, J. A. 





than some men at their word. 


THE most active, old-fashioned board of 
education, as chastened memory recalls 
it, was a pliable pine shingle. 


IF some men were really as big as they 
feel, when they came to die they would 
fill the world with bones. 


SIX things that cannot be made to agree 
are two women, the church and the devil, 
and green apples and the small boy. 


NEXT to trying to catch the ear of a 
deaf man, perhaps ee most difficult un- 
dertaking is to convince one’s self that he 
has caught the attention of a cross-eyed 
woman, THOMAS ‘AppImot. 


IN DELIRIUM. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 
Lyre in delirium, 
Fancies strange do flockwise come; 
Happy thoughts and bitter some, 


Now I rest on azure seas 
Bathed in light, and hear the wall 
Of the waves, and seem to feel 
Languid lappings at the keel 
Of my boat, the while a breeze 
Pushes geutly at the sail. 


Now I grope through rayless mines 
Searching for a gem whose beam 
I may use to guide me fair 
To the upper world of air; 
Search in vain for any signs 
Of its heart of flery gleam. 


Now, again, I toss among 
Jlouds that are with thunders charged; 
There amid the elements 
All my soul and all my sense 
Seems heroic grown, my tongue 
Touched with fire, my life enlarged, 


Iam borne unto a place 
Like a paradise for flowers, 
Shade and sun, to hear aloft 
Dreamy songs and snatches soft, 
While below, a mystic 
Chants with measured beat the hours 


bass 


I am in the daylit street 
Of acity, and my hand 
Suddenly is grasped by one 
On whose grave the snow and sun 
Years and years have blown and beat 
Since he sought the Silent Land. 


But to one strange spot : must 
E’er return, anu ever find 
What must aiways br ing 

Lack of ease, and agony, 
Till the day that I am dust, 

All my anguish left behind. 


This it is: I see my love 
Holding forth beseeching arms, 
Tired in white, and near as wan 
As the robe she rests upon; 
See a fearful storm above 
Swooping swift, and big with harms, 


. to me 


Yet I may not move, nor go 
One sweet step to comfort her; 
Chains are on me, till I ery: 


Let me free, or let me die! 

God, the white face bering so! 
God, my limbs that may not stir! 
Lying in delirium, 

Fancies strane do flockwise come; 

Happy thoughts and bitter some. 

A DOCILE SUITOR, 

Primus—“ aoe you are a million- 
aire, my love is so vat, sir, that it em- 
boldens a poor man Tike myself to seek a 
daughter of yours in marriage.”’ 


Secundus—‘‘Which of the girls is it, 

young man?” , 
Primus—‘‘Any one of the three, sir.’” 
THE milkmaid px vely m liked the goat, 


putin d to mutter, 


And, | 
“J wish, 
And the animal turned to 


FREE REE, 
A GRAND ae 


MME. A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH, 


MME. A. RU Pres? says: “I appreciate the fact 
thatthere are th nds and thousands of ladies in the 
United States that would like to try my World-renowned 
J m doing so on ac 

bottle, or 3 pot 
it all of these may 
ry caller, abso 


, pause 
you would turn to milk: ” 
* butter.” 


you brute, 








y0ttle, and in 
u 1 V z f the city, or im 
2 f the wor I wi 1 it safely packed, age 
7 a WE paid, on re ipt of 25c., sil ve 
Address all communications or ca 
MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6G E. 14th St., 
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~The Penpooy Meoica Ixstivurte 


BOSTON, IASS 

As th y 
comp t 
Cees and t 

lis r \ I 
the | ~ v4 ‘ 
calion, earnes s und Zea ‘ peculiar geniu 
adaptation and atteution te this special 


department of pathology and therapeutics. 
With ¢ 


bear in nd that 


ielr treat ent it will be ‘ e for the Mict 
there is no cause 
or even despoudency,. 


for despuir 





In recognition of the pre-eminent sk f 
consulti fan of this Institute, W H. 1 
M.D Officers of th National M 
Associa \ 876, conferred upan | 4 
g n ‘ " 4 sel f 
flu f yc The 8 

l vous maladies 
I wa t i r 
rene y by t by a 4 
jour 

Ww H.1 er, M.D., may be consult i a 

i w BP wouly Medical In l ~ 4 

Bulli Boston, Mass 

Prospectus FREE, Send now. 





FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Are just what every 
sower needs. The mer- 
its of Ferry’s Seeds 
form the foundation up- 
on which bas been built the 
largest seed business in the world, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 
contains the sum and substance of 
the jutest furming knowledge. Free 
for the askir 
D. M. FERRY & cO., 
Detroit, Mich, 





Ridden by ZIMMERMAN 
and the champions of 


i seven nations 

Vv 

- & 

=A ) X > * 

Saud =5 
wes 2 og 3 

“bh. iz 
2 = * Soe 
-_ = , we 4 
” wy § x bs ? 


“> BIGYCLES 


Case, 14 K, Solid Gold 
atch—stem Wind, Sum 
Warrat 
value, $2 

> this famous Ww ateh 
orld And 
Set, in Satin 1 eat Ci 
ing 6 Knives and @ 
Silver, Triple P ed; retall value 
$5.00. FREE Kl AD! 
We wish to send you 


gen best quality Pertfes 
) oduce a 

ent In order tointroc 

we will send you, Free, Watch and 

Silver Set as deseribed 





FREE! A Iuntin 
Filled Bigis Style 
t 





Remem 
100 Cigars, Wate x and Silver 
are will be . D. 88.75 
‘xamination allowed before cent, 
sfore order, as you 
have all togain and noth- 
ing to lose, he n ore der- 
ing, write plainly yv« 
name, hearest express and 





sent C, 
you pa y one 





P.O. address, C.0.D. $8.75. 
State if you desire 
Lady's or Gent's Watch. 


RIVERSIDE CIGAR CO. 
173 & 175 Greenwich 8t. / 


New YORK CITY. 














BICYCLES § 815 
indac 
where. =. fore you sl 
p for catalogue ta 
POWELL . H CLEMENT C0. 


166 Bain St., Cincinnati, U, 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$6.00. 
RIFLES $2.00 
WATCHES 
hea Write 
SPR*. 5 cleat Ree - 3 nd our 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 





HES 


The S« 


Book, $1 


Ly 
3, 182 State St., Chicago. 


Its uses and abuses 


wonderful premium offer, FizLp Kony 
PNOTISM. 
- ustrated 


MP CO., 310 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N, 
easily acquired. 


let, 10 ets ldre 
ANDERSON, Oo. W. 


nce 
1uUU- 
page paint 

Prov. 





Wanted 
Athome 
free. 








P. 0. VICKERY. pokey 





AGENTS 
The Orcutt we y “tentsmnaremer 





want TOU te 4 sto cireulars, samen, oe., tn 7 ar loeality for our eyne 
4 adver’ ser essing» 
Bock lecpetannge iaeT aibe bus ¥ BL BEAU, Pr. 0. Bos 1925. Kew 3 bap 





and WHISKEY Habits cured 
at home without in. Book 
of particulars fr 





OPIUM 


Ge 














7 Oe erate 
. PA 

EP ti io OES 
fie P= a oh gil Ma 





ONCE A WEEK. 


The Rugged Chill 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 

product. 

Fresh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep 

Sickly _ chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo, 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 
as palatable as milk. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 


45 Ibs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


So 














i a a Extract “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif 
| ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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5 
WORLD’S FAIR 
| MEDALS 


| Were awarded to the makers of 


‘RAMBLER BICYCLES 


FOR VARIOUS POINTS OF EXCELLENCE, THE 


RVZANZ, bMo Mb Sb 





Ye 
€ | HIGHEST AWARD ON BICYCLES. 
E 3 All —- RAMBLERS in our fine eeboese. 
v { at all Rambler Agencies, or sen ° 
< 3 direct for two 2-cent stamps. 
( GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., ° 
3 Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. |, 
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ai GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
2} Will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 

rs and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay Our sample 


Many nervous people who do not know the cause 
of their ill health would find the reason if they'd 


IVANVANNA 


WW NY 


Land coffee, and substitute an abso- 
A trial will show 


op drinking 


lutely pure and soluble cocoa. 


2 NV/o 


[VoL. XIL., No. 15, JANUARY 20, 15 4 


Beecham’s pills are fe 
biliousness, bilious headache 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth 
coated tongue, loss of appe 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





(PRR SEM Ct igs 


O-~ SS -* 


CALIFORNIA: | 
AND BACK s#} 


22> pee ev? oul 


SESE EE: 


= 








By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 

JNO. J. BYRNE, 


704 MONADNOCK BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 

















uperiority in strength and cheapness of 


Ve nAoutertsCdscoa 


Wa price, 62.75, and it is yours 
mit is beautifully engraved 
im and warranted the best time- 
keeper in the World for the | 


WNL 


HHimance to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch. Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 





again. 


THE 
. NATIONAL MFG. 
fay. AYA ana Coes Farthest j— re 


IMPORTING CO, 


% 334 Dearsorn Srt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





in which the Exquisite Natural Flavor is 
fully developed. No Vanilla USED 


EVAR AAV ZAZA AN 





VY 


SAE TS TS TTS TS AP TPN PONS OS POS PONS PINS AIS 


a Da ur Send us your 
e, aie —= 
sh 

how to make wag a b aeg abeolutely sure fe 

furnish the work and teach y you work in the locality 
where you live. Send us your nda ess and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we gu uarantee a clear profit fos 
every day's work ; absolutely sure; don’t fail to write to-dage 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING C8., Detroit, Mich® 


ees 


eae Moe ME Me Me MMe MN NE IE MM MN MN OS SM MIM Sw» I» SU» J» S@#@ Se 



















a hore BOOK FREE. 


Ser 1 us your address On a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. It will show you 
the la and bx st Ser 1d for it to-day. It will 
Styles 1 how .- SAVE 10 @ more than please you, 
Write and see es ow little it takes to get an instrument when you begin righ it. 
(ORG ANS from $27.50 up.) (PIANOS from $175.00 up 


CORNISH & C0.,—S72""—Washington, N. J. ‘ 
ARIES 2 ON, aa meas 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, Ee 
139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


NEW YORK CITY. mission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 


FAT! FOLKS reduced, 15 Ibs. a 
month; any one can 
~ ges remedy at home. Miss 

. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr 


ivs 
N starving. Nosickness. Part’cis (sealed 
zc. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo, 


Gey PRINTING OFFICE 15° 


A larre font of Type (over 4A) with Figures, 
i Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, Tweesers, Corkscre 
as shown in cut, complete in a Best 
a Marker, Card Printer, ete. Regular Price Sc 
ple pe = trode. ih Cae 



































. AT 
Cortlane it. \.¥ City 








I lost 50 Ibs. and feel splendid.” | 


Purchase 
The Best! 


mB & H 


HAS THE DOUBLE CENTRE DRAUGHT 
> Surpasses all others. 
JUST AS EASY TO 

LIGHT AS GAS. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
* send fér our Little Book. 


SRADLEY& HUBBARD MFG. CO, 


NEW YORK--BOSTON-CHICAGO. 
PACTORIES: MERIDEN, CONN. 








Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, FApales 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
Sun burnand Tan, and restoresthe 
skin to its original freshness, produc- 
ing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior hen wel face preparations and 
perfectly harmless. At all druggists or SS 
mailed fof&@ cts. Send for yo SYS my 









DO YOU WANT WORK ? 
Wecan pet you in the way of making from oo 

to $50 weekly, in any |} ity, if you appl 
+ women succeed as wel oa 


we mean just what we 


say. Address at once for full erticulars, 
‘*Man’frs,”” Box 5308 Bos 


Overcomes 
fie 8 results o of 
Bano Reve eesn ng 


a hep zon CMD a sn eee. Y 


Cures Constipation 














k Ere sing Pence a Agents making $50 = week, 
N the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), Monroe pc er Mf’g Co., X 108, La Crosse, Wis 


rat i {it r education. 


ACENTS MAKE MONEY 


Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring for al! kincs 
of fancy work, darning and mending. Good pr 
and a clear field. Sample and full particu 
mailed for 25 cents. The Ohio Novelty Co., D 
Cincinnati, O. 





A ea are re lief f 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. "<2: “3,49 aM 
2 SS REE IT 





1arlestown, Mass. 


5 HEALTH aeons torenew youthful color * 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 5 
London Supply Co. 853 BY way, New Yo rk, will FREE 


B send Hair Book & box Hars’ Ki Coans, Best Corn Cure, both 














\ ire a thorough a ractical knowledge 
Pa I \ al N p> i Ste gra taught by 
Pr ra Any « rican Clergy. There is also | 
i \ y boar e Convent. Reopens 1 levoting your idle 
September & For and pa s apply t | To begin, students nex 
THE LADY SUPERIOR. know how to read and write. 5 


MAKE YOURSELF A MINE FOREMAN, ae 


SUPERS TRENT. MINING ——- (Coat on Meta), on caer Prospector 


» Home Study, by the method of 


“THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MINES, Scranton, Ps 


MODERATE CHaRnGes. SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 








ce Ce,o On 





